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Aotes. 


A PROMISE TO APPEAR AFTER DEATH 
NOT KEPT. 
It would seem that occasionally, though I pre- 
sume very rarely, two friends enter into a compact 
that whichever of the two dies first shall appear to 


the survivor. It would seem also that in some 
cases this compact has either really been kept or 
has been believed by the survivor to have been 
kept. I myself have seen several such cases re- 
corded, though I cannot at the moment recall the 
names of more than two persons concerned, the 
one being the late Lord Brougham, to whom in his 
younger days a friend is said thus to have kept his 
word, and the other the late Rev. Theodore Alois 
Buckley, who was stated, perhaps a couple of years 
ago, in the Spiritualist, by the friend with whom 
he had made the agreement, to have exceeded his 
promise, inasmuch as he had appeared to him, not 
only once, but three times, at lengthened intervals. 
But hitherto I have never seen recorded any failure 
to keep such a promise, and I therefore wish to 
put upon record one such failure. In 1846-7, 
when I was a young man, I spent nine months in 
Germany in the same house with another young 





Englishman of about my own age. A friendship 


sprang up between us, as it had already done 
between our fathers, and lasted until the death of 
my friend in the spring of 1878. 

During our stay in Germany we made, I believe 


| at my suggestion, an agreement of this sort, and 


it was not merely a verbal agreement, but was 
drawn up in writing (I suppose in duplicate*) and 
signed (if not written) with our blood. 

From 1847 till my friend’s death, in 1878, we 
at times saw a good deal of each other, whilst at 
others years passed without either even knowing 
where the other was. During the last eight years 
of my friend’s life, however, we lived within a few 
miles of each other, and I visited him several times 
during his last illness, and saw him for the last 
time about ten days before hisdeatb. During the 
whole of these thirty-one years the matter of the 
agreeement was only once mentioned by either of 
us, and this was in 1867 or 1868, when, meeting 
my friend accidentally in a lane near Chislehurst,t 
he said, “I thought it must be you, only, as I saw 
your death in the paper a few months ago, I con- 
cluded I must be mistaken.” I laughed, and 
replied, “ You forget our agreement : if 1 had been 
dead you would have seen me.” 

During his last illness I could not, of course, 
say anything on the subject, though it was present 
to my mind whenever I visited him, as I knew his 
disease to be mortal—and he was silent, That it 
had been in his mind also, however, during the 
last few years of his life I learned after his death, 
for at the funeral a brother-in-law of his, a clergy- 
man (whom {he had not known more than a few 
years), took me aside and asked me whether his 
brother-in-law had appeared to me ; so that this 
gentleman knew of the agreement, I was obliged 
to reply in the negative, and in the negative I 
must still reply to those who know of the matter 
and ask me. Itis true that my friend died about 
noon, and that I knew of his death the same even- 
ing, so that if he had appeared to me I should 
have learned nothing new, whilst in most, if not 


* I think it is very likely that I still possess my copy, 
but I do not know where it is have long lost sight of 
it. In those days, when there seemed but little prospect 
of either of us dying, and the matter was looked upon 
almost as a joke, I attached but little value to the docu- 
ment, and it is therefore not surprising that it has been 
mislaid, 

t+ I bad gone down to Bickley to look at a house. Whilst 
walking about the neighbourhood I met my friend, whom 
I had not seen for six years, and believed to be living in 
Warwickshire. I did not recognize him—indeed, 
scarcely looked at him—but he recognized me, though 
he let me pass, as he believed me to be dead, and then 
called after me in a somewhat dubious tone. His dog, 
a savage one, had come up to me, and I was caressing 
him, and this habit of mine of caressing any dog that 
may come near me being known to my friend his doubts 
were in a great measure dissipated, and he determined 
to call after me. I then found that he was living close 
to the house which I had come to see. 
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all, of the recorded cases the apparition has been the 
first to convey the intelligence of the death, But 
this did not exonerate my friend from his promise, 
and if he did not keep it I must take it that he 
could not come, for nothing but inability would 
have kept me from fulfilling my share of the com- 
pact if I had been called upon to do so. That he 
may still come I have no hope. There is no case 
on record that I know of in which the first ap- 
rance occurred more than a few days after deatb. 
n Mr. Buckley’s case there were three appearances, 
as mentioned above, and the second and third took 
place some months* after his death, but the first 
appearance was three days afterwards. 

f a society were formed of which the members 
bound themselves to appear on their decease to 
one or more of the survivors, then perhaps some 
more definite conclusions might be formed as to 
the capability of human beings to appear to their 
friends after their death. At present we know 
absolutely nothing. F. Cnance. 

Sydenbam Hill, 


A FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 

In Holly Leaves, the Christmas number of the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News which 
was issued December 13, 1879, there appeared, in 
three wide columns, a story, “The Veiled Picture,” 
by William Yardley. The writer told his public 
of an artist friend who had in his studio a covered 
picture, which he resolutely refrained from reveal- 
ing to him, though besought to do so by the space 
of two years, at the rate of three hundred solicita- 
tions perannum. One day, just when the narrator 
had resolved to bridle his tongue, if not his curio- 
sity, the artist volunteered to withdraw the veil. 
It had hidden a sketch of a girl of about nineteen, 
whose face at first glance was by no means inter- 
esting, though a mournful expression in the eyes 
had power to hold the spectator spell-bound when 
he had gazed into them for a while. There 
followed pipes and a story: the story, in brief, 
was this. Two years before a strange commission 
had been offered to the artist, that of going into 
the country to paint the likeness of a person from 
description. As he journeyed by rail into Blank- 
shire on this errand, there travelled with him, in 
the same compartment, a young lady, whom he was 
surprised to meet again, that very evening, in the 
drawing-room and at the dinner-table of his patron. 
During dinner the artist observed that she was 
ignored by host, hostess, and servants, but he held 
his peace until she withdrew with Lady ——, and 
then he ventured to ask Sir John who his vis-d-vis 
had been, His question was received with a look 
of unfeigned astonishment, and when he went on 
to explain that he referred to the lady who’ iad 





* The second was about two months afterwards, the 
third a few months later, or perhaps longer. 





sat in a certain chair in the drawing-room before 
dinner, Sir John replied,— 

“*T know it must be unintentional on your part to say 
anything to wound my susceptibilities, as you cannot 
possibly know anything of the circumstances which I 
am about tomention. Those particular chairs to which 
you have alluded are never cccupied. The chair in the 
drawing-room you have just mentioned was that which 
was occupied by my daughter in her lifetime, and the 
place at this table was that at which she invariably sat. 
We hold them both sacred since her death; not a soul 
has ever sat in either one or the other since we lost our 
darling treasure three months since. You must be 
labouring under a mistake, which is perfectly unaccount- 
able tome, I beg you will make no further reference 
to this painful subject. Forgive me, pray, if I appear in 
the least abrupt to you; but in her we lost our only child. 
If you will take no more wine, we will join Lady ——.’” 

The mysterious personage was seen no more, 
and the artist came to what he calls the “mentai 
conclusion” that she was the “lady help” or 
“companion ” of his hostess, Next day he was 
asked to make a portrait from description of the 
lamented daughter ; he sketched and sketched for 
long without any approach to success, until he was 
told that she had a mole on her left cheek. Then 
his heart gave a bound as though it would leap 
out of his body, for he remembered that he had 
observed such a peculiarity in the “lady help”; 
the result was that he portrayed her never-to-be- 
forgotten features, and was “ electrified” when ho 
showed the sketch to the bereaved parents :-— 

“ They neither broke the silence for many minutes, 
Sir John spoke first. He only said, ‘ It is our darling 
herself.’ His wife echoed, ‘ Her very self.’” 

The finished portrait was as satisfactory a like- 
ness as the sketch, and the latter became the 
artist’s “ veiled picture.” 

A very nice little ghost story is, indeed, 
this; but surely some of us have known the 
heroine of it for well-nigh twenty years, long 
before the evolution of the lady help by Mrs. 
Rose Crawshay. She—not Mrs. Rose Crawshay 
or the lady help, but the apparition which appeared 
to the portrait painter—is to be found in the first 
of “‘ Four Stories,” printed in No. 125 of AW the 
Year Round (p. 589, &c.), in 1861, during the 
golden age of that periodical, when the Charles 
Dickens yet bare rule. “All four,” the article 
began, “shall be told exactly as I, the present 
narrator, have received them. They are all 
derived from credible sources, and the first—the 
most extraordinary of the four—is well known at 
first hand to individuals still living.” 

The artist in this case is called Mr. H. He 
takes the train one 13th of September to go down 
to F— Hall, in the country, to paint the portrait of 
Lady F.’s husband. On the journey, in the 
drawing-room, at and after dinner, Mr. H. sees 
and talks to a young lady, of whose presence, he 
finds next morning, no one else has been aware. 
He finishes his work at F— Hall, and returns to 
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London. Two years later he is called by businegs 


to a cathedral town, and is asked to produce a 
likeness of the departed daughter of a gentleman 
from a description furnished by the father. Mr. 
H. had no hope of success, but when something 
moved him to limn the face of the young lady who 
had haunted him at F—, 

“¢ That is she!’ exclaimed the father. ‘Surely you 
must have seen my child, or you never could have made 
eo perfect a likeness!’ * When did your daughter die?’ 
inquired the painter, with agitation. ‘About two years 
ago, on the 13th of September.’ ” 

A day or two after the publication of this 
narrative in All the Year Round, Dickens wrote 
to Lord Lytton :— 

“The artist himself, who is the hero of that story, 
has sent me, in black and white, his own account of the 
whole experience, so very original, so very extraordinary, 
so far beyond the version I have published, that all 
other like stories turn pale before it.”—Forster'’s Life of 
Dickens, vol. iii. p. 483. 

“*Mr. H.’s Own Narrative” was printed early 
in the next volume of All the Year Round (vol. vi. 
pp. 36-43), and it quite justified Dickens’s opinion. 
The story gained by being told by the hero of it, 
who was naturally able to be much more circum- 
stantial than the earlier writer, who did but tell 
the tale as "twas told to him—if even he could 
do that—and who fell into errors of detail such as 
men are wont to fall into when they write from 
hearsay evidence. “Mr. H.’s Own Narrative” is 
one of the most impressive ghost stories in the 
language, and it is one that your readers—or such 
of them as do not know it—will do well to bring 
down from the shelves this Christmastide. For 
my present purpose it is sufficient to say of it that 
it has the railway journey with the mysterious 
lady, her appearance at dinner and in the drawing- 
room, and the incident of her subsequently in- 
spiring a sketch which Mr. H. was making fora 
father who deeply mourned a departed child. 
This apparition it was, then, that I hailed as a 
familiar spirit in the yarn of “The Veiled Picture.” 
I felt, as I listened to Mr. Yardley's artist friend, 
that I knew how the adventure was going to end. 
A “lady help!” A “companion!” Why, if the 
artist had read his All the Year Round as 
carefully as others have done, he would have 
taken in the situation at once; would have 
sketched his fellow-traveller with the pencil of his 
eye in the railway carriage, would have traced her 
on his thumbnail at the dinner-table, and then 
have been quite prepared to create her face on 
canvas from the graphic description of a heart- 
broken father. 

Not the least curious thing connected with the 
two versions in All the Year Round is the corre- 
spondence of the date (September 13). given in 
“Four Stories” with that of “Mr. H.’s Own 
Narrative”; and for this reason,—the former had 
no date until Dickens, on looking over the proof, 





saw “the great importance of having a date,” and 
“wrote in unconsciously the exact date on the 


margin of the proof!” (Life, vol. iii. p. 484). 
Sr. SwitHiy. 


CURSORY NOTES ON “TWELFTH NIGHT.” 

Mr. J. P. Collier, in his accouut of the old play 
of Sir Clyomon and Clamydles, 1599, observes 
that “the only portion which has the slightest 
pretension to literary merit relates to a different 
pair of lovers, Sir Clyomon and Neronis, the 
daughter of the king of the Island of Strange 
Marshes. She disguises herself as a page, and 
follows Sir Clyomon, encountering a variety of 
hardships, and acting also at one time as the 
servant of Clamydes” (J/ist. Dram. Poet. iii. 37). 
Although this kind of incident is not uncommon, 
the above example of it may be worth citing in 
some future vartorum edition of Twelfth Night. 

The old play of the 7'wo Italian Gentlemen was 
for a long time supposed to illustrate Shakespeare’s 
comedy. Although this notion is erroneous, the 
English bibliographer will be glad to have for the 
first time the full title of that drama, which I had 
the pleasure of unearthing in a private library a 
few years ago, the only two copies hitherto known 
wanting the title-pages :— 

* Fedele and Fortunio, the deceites in loue: excellently 
discoursed in a very pleasaunt and fine conceited Comeedie 
of two Italian Gentlemen. Translated out of Italian, 
and set downe according as it hath beene presented before 
the Queenes moste excellent Muiestie. At London, 
Printed for Thomas Hucket, and are to be solde at his 
shop in Lumberd Streete, under the Popes head, 
anno 1585.” 

It is well known that Sydney’s Arcadia was 
one of the books read by Shakespeare, and perhaps 
the following passage, which has not, I believe, 
been hitherto quoted in connexion with the comedy 
of Twelfth Night, may have been in his recollection 
when writing portions of that comedy :— 

“ Liking verie well the yong gentleman, such I tooke 
her to be, admitted this Daipbantus about me, who well 
shewed there is no service like his that serves because he 
loves, For though born of princes bloud, brought up 
with tenderest education, unapt to service, because # 
woman, and full of thoughts, because in a strange 
estate, yet Love enjoyned such diligence that no appren- 
tice, no, no bondslave, could ever be by feare more readie 
at all commaundements then that yong princesse was. 
How often, alas! did her eyes say unto me that they 
loved ; and yet I, not looking for such a matter, had not 
my conceipt open to understand them. How often 
would she come creeping to me betweene gladnesse to 
be neare me and feare to offend me! Truly, I remem- 
ber that then I marvailed to see her receive my com- 
mandements with sighes, and yet do them with cheere- 
fulnesse ; sometimes answering me in such riddles as I 
then thought a childish inexperience ; but since return- 
ing to my remembrance, they have come more cleere 
unto my knowledge, and pardon me onely, deare lady, that 
I use many words, for her affection to me deserves of me 
an affectionate speach.”—Sydney’s Arcadia, fol, 1598. 

J. O. HALLiIweELL-PuILuirrs. 
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CHRISTMAS IN DORSETSHIRE. 

Imbued with the utilitarian spirit of our time, 
one is apt to overlook those strong feelings of 
genuine pleasure and innocent merriment with 
which our ancestors were wont to greet Christmas 
as it came upon them in its annual round. For 
many years now the ancient glories that used 
to attend the celebration of the great season of 
Christmas-tide in England have been on the wane. 
The advent of Charles Dickens’s Christmas Carol, 
nearly forty years ago, bearing with it that beauti- 
ful lesson of charity—charity, in its true sense of 
love for, and sympathy with the sufferings of, 
humankind—checked for a time the ebbing tide of 
its popularity. But in this matter-of-fact age it is 
greatly to be feared that only too many look upon 
Christmas but as a statutable holiday, and wel- 
come it merely as a cessation from toil. 

In olden times Dorset had its full share in the 
gaieties appertaining to this joyous and festive 
season, and still in out-of-the-way corners of the 
county many scattered remnants of its former glory 
survive. 

The following quaint custom (a note of which I 
sent to “N. & Q.,” 4" S. x. 494) has not yet 
quite died out in some parts of the county. A 
few days before Christmas (generally about St. 
Thomas’s Day) the women, children, and old men 
in a parish would visit by turns the houses of 
their wealthier neighbours, and in return for, and 
in recognition of, their Christmas greetings and 
their general demand of “Please give me some- 
thing to keep up a Christmas,” would receive 
substantial pieces or hunks of bread and cheese, 
bread and meat, or small sums of money. The 
old and infirm of either sex were generally repre- 
sented by their children or grandchildren, those 
only being refused the dole who did not belong to 
the parish. 

It was customary in many farmhouses on 
Christmas Eve for a large block of wood (in fact, 
a very Yule log) to be brought into the kitchen, 
and an immense fire having been made up, the 
farm labourers would come in and sit round it, or 
as many as were able would crowd into the 
chimney corner, and drink beer and cider. This 
was what was usually called a Christmas “ brown.” 

Playing “forfeits” was a very favourite amuse- 
ment with Dorsetshire folk during the long Christ- 
mas evenings, and one form which the game took 
was that of a “ puzzle,” as it was sometimes called, 
the solution of which was to be arrived at by 
making persons in turn repeat a line or couplet of 
a jingle or a rhyme ; and if it were not correctly 
rendered a “ forfeit” was declared. The following 
is an example :—One of the company, who knows 





the “puzzle” (all being seated round the fire), | 


commences by saying “ Ragged-and-Tough,” and, 
this having gone the circuit of the company, he begins 
the second round with “Not Ragged-and-Tough, 


‘in the character each was intende 


but Huckem-a-buff, first cousin to Ragged-and- 
Tough.” This being duly honoured, he begins 
again with “Not Ragged-and-Tough, nor Huckem- 
a-buff, first cousin to Ragged-and-Tougb, but Miss 
Grizzle, maiden aunt to Huckem-a-buff, first cousin 
to Ragged-und-Tough,” and so on; each person 
repeating the jingle, one after another, and going 
backwards through the list, a new character being 
introduced each round, so that by the time the 
end of the characters, some seven or eight in 
number, is reached, some one’s memory is sure to 
become confused and a mistake be made in the 
repetition, whilst, amid general laughter, a “ for- 
feit” is claimed. 

There is another one, which I can give but 
imperfectly, for I can only remember up to 
“twelve,” though I fancy there are “ eighteen” 
or more ; and an old Dorsetshire lady from whom 
I have heard it has now (in her ninetieth year) 
forgotten it. I should be much beholden to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” who, happening to know the 
continuation of it, would be kind enough to 
acquaint me with it. It is as follows, and each 
rhyme is to be repeated backwards as in the last : 

“ A gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling frog, 
Two pudding-ends won't choke a dog ; 
Three monkeys tied to a log ; 

Four mares stuck in a bog ; 

Five puppy-dogs and our dog Ball 
Loudly for their breakfast call ; 

Six beetles on a wall, 

Close to an old woman's apple-stall ; 
Seven lobsters in a dish, 

As good as any heart can wish ; 
Fight cobblers, cobblers all, 
Working with their tools and aw! ; 
Nine comets in the sky, 

Some are low and some are high ; 
Ten peacocks in the air, 

I wonder how they all got there— 
You don’t know and I don't care; 
Eleven ships sailing on the main, 
Some bound for France and some for Spain, 
I wish them all safe back again; 
Twelve hunters, hares, and hounds, 
Hunting over other men’s grounds.” 


It is to be noted that these two illustrations of 
forfeits that I have given are very similar in their 
backward repetition or refrain to “The House 
that Jack built,” and it is quite possible that our 
old friend, now enshrined in every nursery book, 
may owe its origin to a game of “ forfeits.” 

Chief, however, amongst the amusements and 
customs of this festive season—as no doubt they 
were the most ancient— were the “ mummers” (or 
maskers), a party of youths who went from house 
to house and performed a play or drama, generally 
representing a fight between St. George, the patron 
saint of England, and a Mohammedan leader, 
commemorative of the Holy Wars. The actors 
were all decked out with painted paper and tinsel, 
to assume, 
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garnished with bows, coloured strips of paper, | 
caps, sashes, buttons, swords, helmets, &c. 

The principal character in the Dorsetshire 
mummers was “Old Father Christmas,” who | 
frequently appeared mounted on a wooden horse 
covered with trappings of dark cloth. The repre- 
sentation took place in the servants’ hall or kitchen | 
of the mansion or farmhouse in which the 
mummers were permitted (a permission seldom 
denied) to act. The actors, ten or twelve in 
number, were grouped together at the back of the 
stage, so to speak, and each came forward as he 
was required to speak or to fight, and at the 
conclusion fell back upon the rest, leaving the 
stage clear for other disputants or combatants. 

As soon as the play, which always concluded with 
@ song, was over, and the actors had been regaled 
with such good cheer as the hospitable hearts of 
the Dorsetshire folk seldom refused, the mummers 
passed on to the next parish, where to a fresh and 
ever-delighted audience they went through a 
repetition of their performance ; and though if 
the night were wet and the wind cold they 
experienced rough usage at times, yet their 
welcome was made all the warmer at their next 
halting-place, so that none could doubt for a 
moment but that he came in for no small share 
(a share I wish to every reader of “ N. & Q.”) of 
the delights of a “ Merry Christmas.” 

Those readers of “N. & Q.” who may desire 
to see the full text of a Dorsetshire mummers’ 
play, I would refer to a paper I read before the 
Folk-lore Society last April, and which has been 
printed in the Folk-lore Record, vol. iii. part i. 
p. 87; also, for a list of characters, &c., in the 
same, see a short contribution I sent to the Christ- 
mas number of “ N. & Q.” in 1874 (5" S. ii. 505). 

J. §. Upat, 

Inner Temple. 


CHRISTMAS VERSES OF CITY OF LONDON 
LAMPLIGHTERS IN 1758, 

At the present time, when night is stripped of 
its gloom in the great thoroughfares of our city— 
bright with gas and electric light—we have 
difficulty in realizing the state of things that was 
before the tinder-box with its flint and steel, and 
the oil-lamp with its charred wick and flickering 
flame, had given place to better means of illumina- 
tion. More then depended on individual skill and 
expertness in trimming a wick, cleaning a lamp- 
glass, and deftly supplying the right amount of 
oil that would feed a light without gorging it— 
than can now be the case with the employé of our 
gas companies in his more mechanical errand of 
lighting a public lamp in the modern way. 

The lamplighter of the present so far, however, 
resembles his prototype of the past, that he, too, 
expects a Christmas-box. Long may it be before 





the wholesome custom shall disappear of thus 
seeking recognition of the services of those who 
so quietly and unobtrusively minister to our 
comforts for 365 days in each year, and only claim 
a modest benevolence on one of them! 

It would appear, from a copy of verses which I 
subjoin, taken from a broadside (not unlikely 


| unique) in my possession, that some of the City 


lamplighters were in the habit of leaving a piece 
of poetry on the inhabitant housekeepers in 1758, 
When the custom began, or when it ceased, is a 
fact buried with other City traditions. At any 
rate, as myself an overseer of the poor in a City 
parish where there are no poor, and probably the 
very parish where the broadside was chiefly dis- 
tributed, I can safely aver that there now exist no 
traditions at all about anything whatever. To 
come back, however, to our lamplighter’s verses. 
They show a talent, both of manner and matter, 
beyond one of such a class. They read rather as 
if they had been composed by some good, but 
poor, poet of the day, to whom a guinea for a copy 
of verses made to order was only too welcome. 

I should add that the broadside is headed by a 
large woodcut of the principal facade of the 
Mansion House—roughly executed, it is true, but 
having considerable merit and force of drawing. 
This woodcut, moreover, was clearly made for the 
lamplighters ; as the lamps, ladders, and men are 
special features of the design. Then, too, it had a 
certain charm of novelty, as the new Mansion 
House (still standing) had not been completed 
more than six years—1.¢., in 1752—at an expense 
of about 42,638/.,a moderate sum, at that date, 
for an edifice of the kind, which has much real 
dignity and elegance about it. 

Tue Lamp-Licutrr’s Porm : 
Humbly Presented to all His worthy Masters 
and Mistresses. 

Compos’d by a Lamp-lighter. 

Revolving Time another Glass has run, 

Since I last year this Annual Task begun, 

And Christmas now beginning to appear, 

(Which never comes you know but once a Year,) 

I have presum’d to bring my Mite once more, 

Which tho’ it be but small, is all my Store : 

And I don’t doubt you'll take it in good Part, 

As "tis the Tribute of a grateful Heart. 

Brave Prussia’s King, that true Protestant Prirtce, 

For Valour Fam'd endowd with Martial Sense ; 

Against three mighty Potentates did stand, 

Who would have plunder’d him of all his Land: 

But God who knew his Cause was Just and Right, 

Gave him such Courage and Success in Fight : 

Born to oppose the Pope's malignant clan, 

He ’!] do whatever Prince or Hero can; 

Retrieve that martial fame by Britons lost, 

And prove that faith which graceless Christians boast. 

O! make his Cause, ye Powers above! your care ; 

Let Guilt shrink back, and innocence appear. 

But now with State Affairs I must have done, 

And to the Business of my Lamps must run ; 

When Sun and Moon from you do hide their Head, 

Your busy Streets with artful Lights are spread, 
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And gives you Light with great indulgent Care, 
Makes the dark Night like the bright Day appear ; 
Then we poor useful Mertals nimbly run 
To light your Lamps before the Day is gone: 
With strictest Care we to each Lamp give Fire, 
The longest Night to burn; you do require 
Of us to make each Lamp to burn that time, 
But oft we do fall short of that Design : 
Sometimes a Lamp goes out at Master's Door, 
This happens once which ne'er did 80 before : 
Then Lamp-Man’s blam'd, and ask'd the reason, why 
That should go out, and others burning by! 
Kind Worthy Sirs, if I may be so bold, 
A truer Tale to you was never told; 
We trim, we give each Lamp their Oil alike, 
Yet some goes out while others keep alight: 
Why they do so to you we can’t explain, 
It ne’er did sink into our shallow Brain : 
Nor have we heard that any one could tell, 
That secret Place where Life of Fire does dwell, 
Such various Motions in it we do find, 
And a hard Task with it to please Mankind. 

Now our kind Master, who Contracter is, 
If a Complaint he hears of Lamps amiss, 
With strictest Care the Streets looks round about, 
And views the Lamps, takes Notice which are out; 
Then in great fury he to us replies, 
Such Lamps were out, why have I all this Noise ? 
Go fetch those Burners all down here to me, 
That where the Fault is I may plainly see : 
Then strait he views them, with Remains of Oil. 
Crys ah! I thought you did these Lamps beguile ; 
But now the thing I do more plainly see, 
The Burning Oil! is a greut Mistery : 
Then come my boys to Work, make no delay, 
Keep from Complaints. if possible you may ; 
Clean well each glass, Il! spare for no Expence 
Where I contract, to please th’ Inhabitants. 

Since Time still flies, and Life is but a vapour, 
’Tis now high time that I conclude my Paper, 
And if my Verses have the luck to Please, 

My Mind will be exceedingly at ease ; 
But if this should’nt Please, I know what will, 
And that’s with Diligence to serve you still. 
FINIS. 
London: Printed by Larkin How, in Petticoat-Lane, 
for the Year 1758. 

Frepk. HEeNpriks, 

Linden Gardens, W. 


LORD OF MISRULE. 

I am not aware that any paper has appeared in 
“N. & Q.” with a notice of the custom of appoint- 
ing this master of revels. Polydore Vergil notices 
the practice, and makes it a remnant of heathenism 
derived from the Romans :— 

“ Est et illud ab iisdem (cil. Romanis) ad posteros pro- 
fectum, quamobrem nunc per Dominica natalia, nostri 
ministri potestatem in dominos habeant, atque unus 
eorum dominus creetur, cui cuncti domestici simul lascivi 
et hilares pareant, una cum ipsis dominis, hoc est, patri- 
bus familias. Siquidem hanc libertatem servi apud Ro- 
manos, uti in Justini Epitome est, Saturnalibus habebant. 
Institutum hoc apud Anglos preecipue custoditur.” 

He then has some excellent remarks on the different 
name and treatment which domestics in a Christian 
country should bave, compared with such among 


| : * 
| the heathen, because we are brethren in Christ and 
free, and citizens of one city, and ought to treat 
our “ ministri” as such. “ Atque hoc libertatis 
munus uni Christiane religioni duntaxat referre 
debemus” (De Inventoribus Rerum, liv. v. c. ii. 
pp. 302-3, Amst., 1671). In illustration of the 
Roman custom it may be sufficient to notice Horace 
(Sat. II. vii. 2-5) :— 
“*Davusne!?’ ‘Ita, Davus, amicum 

Mancipium domino et frugi quod sit satis, hoc est, 

Ut vitale putes.’ ‘Age, libertate Decembri, 

Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere; narra,’” 

There is a further account of it in the common 
notes upon the passage. 

The following are instances of the appointment. 
Under 16, 17 Hen. VIII. a pv. 1525-6, there is this 
entry in the accounts of the corporation of New 
Romney :— 

* Paid in expenses, whenns the lorde of misrewle of 
Olde Romeney came to towne 40d."—Hist, MSS. Rep., 
vol. v. pt. i. p. 551 a. 

Jan, 3, 1551. “ Warrant from the Lords of the Council 
to Sir Thomas Carden, Master of the Revels, for the 
speedy equipment of the eight counsellera of the appointed 
lord of misrule for the king's house.”—Zep., vol. vii. pt. i. 
p. 606 b. 

Christmas Day, 1551. ‘‘ Warrant from the same to 
the same, &c., from the recently ‘ appointed lord of mys- 
rule to be in his highnes houshold for the twelve days.’ ” 

December 30. ‘‘ Warrant &c. to provide apparel for 
George Ferrers the appointed lord of mysrule in his 
Majesty's house, and for three pages, eight counsellors, 
one tumbler and twenty-four servants,”"—Z0., p. 607 a, 


This was a great institution at the Inns of Court 
as well as the Palace. The mauner of an election 
in a parish is thus described by a Puritan writer ia 
1583 :— 

“ First of all the wilde heades of the parish flocking 
togethir chuse them a graund captaine of mischiefe, 
whom they innoble with the title of ‘lord of misrule’ ; 
and him they crowne with great solemnity, and adopt 
for their king, This king......chooseth forth twentie, 
fourty, threescore, or an hundred......like to himeelf, to 
waite upon......and to guarde his noble person. Then 
every one of these men he investeth with his liveries of 
green, yellow, or some other light colour......They be- 
decke themselves with scarffes, ribbons, and laces...... 
They tie aboute either legge twentie or fortie belles, with 
rich handkerchiefes in their hands Thus all things set 
in order, they have their hobbie horses, their dragons, and 
other antiquities, together with their......pipers and 
thundering drummers Then march this heathen com- 
pany towards the church, their pypers pyping, their 
drummes thundering, their stumpes dauncing, their 
belles jyngling, their handkerchiefs fluttering aboute 
their heades like madde men, their hobbie horses and 
| other monsters skirmishing among the throng: and in this 

sorte they go to the church, though the minister be at 

prayer or preaching......with such a confused noise that 
} no man can heare his owne voyce. Then the foolish 
| people they looke, they stare, they laugh, they fleere, and 
mount upon the formes and pewes to see these goodly 
pageants solemnized.’’"— From Philip Stubbes’s Anatomie 
of Abuses, in Tae Christmas Book, Lond., 1859, p. 24. 


This profanation of the church naturally called 
for exertions on the part of the bishops to restrain 
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it. Parkkurst, Bishop of Norwich, in his Injunc- 
tions, A.D. 1569, has :— 

“Item, that no person or persons calling themselves 
lords of misrule in the Christmas tyme, or other vn- 
reuerent persons et any other tyme, presume to come 
into the church vnreuerent!y playing their lewd partes, 
with scoffing, iesting, or rebaidry talke, and if any such 
haue alredy offended herein to present them and their 
names to the ordinary.”—Second Report of Ruual Comm., 


p. 404. 


‘ 

Grindal, Abp. of York, in his Injunctions, a.v. 
1571, has :-— 

“Ttem that the Minister and ChurchwarJens shall not 
suffer any lordes of misrule, or sommer lordes, or ladies, 
or any disguised persons, or others in Christmasse, or 
at rishbearings or any other times, to come vnreuerently 
into any Church, or Chapell, or Churchyarde, and their 
daunce namely, in the time of diuine service, or of 
anye sermon.”—ZJ6., p. 415. 

Similarly Overton, Bishop of Lichfield, a.p. 1584 
(ib., p. 428); Bancroft, Bishop of London, a.p. 
1601 (tb., p. 439); Howson, Bishop of Oxford, 
A.D. 1619; Corbet, Bishop of Oxford, 1829 (ib., 
p. 480). But after this, while there are still in- 
quiries about disorderly meetings of other kinds 
in churches or churchyards, the name of the lord 
of misrule, so far as I have seen, is not inserted. 

What is the latest trace of the abuse in a church 
or churchyard ? Ep. MARSHALL. 


THE WONDERFUL PROPERTIES OF THE 
ELDER TREE. 

Needing an hour’s amusement on a foggy day, 
and being quite sick of serious matters, I have 
consulted a little tome with a view to gather 
agreeable knowledge. Of useful knowledge I 
expect to obtain absolutely nothing; indeed, were 
the book so base as to teach me something “ prac- 
tical,” I would not open it, and therefore would 
not trouble you with the hasty review I propose 
to make of it. The title is :— 

“ Anotomia Sambuci: | or the | Anatomy | of the 
Elder: | Cutting out of it| Plain, Approved and | 
Specifick Remedies for most and | chiefest maladies; 
| [&e.] | Collected in Latine | by Dr. Martin Brocu- 
wicu | [K&c.] London | Printed for H. Brome, at the Gun 
at the West | end of St. Paul’s;: and Tho. Sawbridge, 
at the Three Flowers de Luce in Little Britain, | 1677,” 
The book is in the size we used to call 18mo. 
My copy is cruelly cut down; it measures 5}-in, 
by 3} in. It is ill written and badly printed, and 
is altogether a mean little thing of its class. 

“The Printer” informs the reader that,— 

** The ornaments of Nature are so many and marvel- 
lous, that they not only submit the mind of Man in a 
devote honour to that Being that preserveth this variety 
in so sweet a consort; but force also our thoughts to 
pursue the inquest of the several ties and dependencies 


of this beaut:ful proportion, that at the last we may | paration prescribed as a remedy includes 
come to the knowledge of things in their causes aud | white Poppy” and “ Thebaich Op 


connexion,” 





are familiar with Pythagoras, Galen, Hippocrates, 
et hoc. There is in the preface a touch of fun, to 
the effect that the “‘ vertues of the Elder Tree... 
hath far exceeded the knowledge of Elder Times.” 
But a still better stroke of humour is to be found 
in the fact that the dedication is a reproduction in 
part of the printer’s preface, but becomes original 
where the writer assures the “General to the 
Auxiliary Schotch Army” that “this Translation 
owes you its Life, and lies prostrate at your feet.” 

The matter is arranged in thirty-three chapters 
and numerous subdivisions, The tinctures, ex- 
tracts, spirits, waters, wines, oyles, syrups, rhobs, 
infusions, and conserves of elder leaves, elder 
bark, and elder berries that are described and 
recommended appear to be as numerous as the 
diseases they are intended to cure, and of the last 
the catalogue is so copious that very few bodily or 
even mental afflictions can have escaped. It 
would be sheer waste of your precious space to 
attempt any analysis of the book, but a few notes 
may be made advantageously as I run through the 
pages, because I will take care to note only such 
matters as may eventually fit into larger essays as 
material, and which are of permanent value apart 
from the general scheme of the book. 

There are, according to Matthiolus, four kinds of 
elder: the domestic, the mountain, the water, 
and the little. The author does happen to know 
that there are but two, and he declares that these 
“ differ little, or not at all, one from the other in 
vertue.” Amongst its “qualities and vertues ” 
we find that the elder “hath the force of desic- 
cating, conglutinating, and digesting moderately.” 
“The root being boyled in wire belpeth those that 
are bitten of a Viper,’ but, strange to say, there is 
no special mention of the bite of a scorpion. 

The wine of elder is described as of ‘‘an excellent 
muscadel taste,” and “whatsoever Apples or 
fruits are covered and wrapped in the flowers of 
the Elder Tree, shall acquire a taste and smell 
much like Muscadel Pears” (p. 23). 

My literary brethren will, I hope, be thankful 
for the following, because it will show them that, 
instead of depending on fishsuppers for repairing the 
nervous fabric, they may ensure perpetual renewal 
and repose by planting and prudently employing 
an elder tree :— 

“Pliny saith, That the juice of the Elder helps the 
collections of the brain, and especially mitigateth the 
tunicle wherein it is next inwrapt. This decoction is 
excellent to dispel the vapours of the brain, and make 
one sleep soundly, if the legs and arma be soundly rubbed 
therewith when you go to Sleep. Take, &e.—P, 38. 

Following this is a chapter “Of Raving and 
Wakings,” and it is to be observed that the pre- 
n “seed of 
im haf a scrup.” 
In a “ Paroxisme of Hypocondriac Melancholy” 


As a matter of course the printer and the author | (p. 45) a “spoonful of the spirit of the flowers of 
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Elder ina draught of Malmesley ” is recommended. 
Thus the elder tree, with its wonderful properties, 
does not absolve us from the use of opium and al- 
coho], and rubbing of the arms and legs to favour 
sleep. 

From writers to speakers is but a short step. 
Let the orators take note, therefore, of what is said 
at p. 61 :— 

“Seeing oft times the Palsie of the tongue, and 
difficulty of speaking remains, the tongue is oft times to 
be rub’d, and humectated with a sponge, dipped in the 
Aplopectick spirit of the Elder.” 

From the natural it is easy (in such books) to 
pass to thesupernatural. Epilepsy gives the key— 
a preparation fof “ Anti-epileptick Spirit of the 
Elder,” combined with “water of Linden tree 
flowers,” &c., will “avail rouch against long sick- 
ness, and Witchcraft,” and therefore “ much help 
in the Epilepsie.” Then follows (p. 52) a “ singular 
Awulet, made of the Elder growing on a Sallow.” 
The directions for its preparation are minute and 
{in their way) awful. The author appears to oscil- 
late between superstition and reason, but is afraid 
to pitch over the rubbish that confronts him, 
because in that case there would be nothing left 
wherewith to make a book. Here is a nice little 
be on “ Toothach ” that should be universally use- 
al :-— 

“They make Tooth-pickers, and Spoons of Elder, to 
which they attribute much in preserving from this pain. 
The common people take these tooth-pickers, being bloudy 
with pricking and picking the tooth, and glew them to 
the Trunk of an Elder, which is irradiated with the morn- 
ing sun beams ; they pull away the bark, and cover the 
place with rosin of the Pine; and thus they cure all 
toothaches.”’—P. 64. 

Corresponding remedies are provided for ery- 
sipelas, as, for example, elder flowers and the milk 
of a red cow, boiled together, and 
“an Amulet made of the Elder, on which the sun never 
shined, if the piece betwixt the two knots be hung about 
the patients neck, is much commended; some cut it in 
little pieces, and sew it in a knot in piece of a mans shirt, 
which seems superstitious.”—P. 207. 

It may be that one’s ecclesiastical status has 
something to do with the efficacy of these medi- 
cines. At p. 127 we are informed :— 

“I know a Church-man, who by this spirit [spirit of 
the berries | in a short time dissipateth the Collick, which 
is familiar to him, and upon the least occasion bred.” 

The constant lesson of books of this class (and 
of a better class) is the injurious effect of leaning 
too much or authority. Whatever “ doth appear” 
from Hippocrates, Galen, Pliny, or any other 
“authority” is at once placed beyond question, 
although in all these authors the grain of wheat is 
invariably hidden in the midst of a bushel of chaff, 
and is never worth the finding—that is to say, for 





BURNING THE ASHEN FAGGOT. 


Of the olden customs, so many of which are 
dying out, that of burning an “ashen faggot” on 
Christmas Eve still holds its own, and is kept up 
at many farm-houses. 

“ And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course bad rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all its hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night.” 

Among the various gleanings of the Devon 
Association Folk-lore Committee, is recorded a 
notice of this custom. We are there informed 
that on Christmas Eve, 1878, the customary 
faggot was burned at thirty-two farms and cottages 
in the Ashburton postal district alone. 

The details of the observance vary in different 
families, but some, being common to all, may be 
considered as held necessary to the due perform- 
ance of the rite. For example, the faggot must 
contain as large a log of ash as possible, usually 
the trunk of a tree, remnants of which are sup- 
posed to continue smouldering on the hearth the 
whole of the twelve days of Christmas. This is 
the Yule log of our forefathers, from which a fire 
can be raised by the aid of a pair of bellows, at 
any moment day or night, in token of the ancient 
custom of open hospitality at sucha season. Then 
the faggot must be bound together with as many 
binders of twisted hazel as possible. Remembering 
that the ash and hazel were sacred trees with the 
Scandinavians, their combined presence in forming 
the faggot may once have contained some mystic 
signification. Also, as each binder is burned 
through, a quart of cider is claimed by the com- 
pany. By this some hidden connexion between 
the pleasures of the party and the loosening 
bonds of the faggot is typified. While the fire 
lasts all sorts of amusements are indulged in—all 
distinction between master and servant, neighbour 
and visitor, is for the time set aside. 

“The heir with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of ‘ post and pair.’ 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down.” 

In some houses, when the faggot begins to burn 
up, a young child is placed on it, and his future 
pluck foretold by his nerve or timidity. May not 
this be a remnant of the dedication of children to 
the Deity by passing them through the sacred fire ? 

Different reasons are given for burning ash. By 
some it is said that when our Saviour was born 


practical purposes. For psychological and literary | Joseph cut a bundle of ash, which, every one 





and other purposes these grand old doctors are 
still the size of life, and possibly even in process of 
enlargement. Surrcey Hisserp, 


knows, burns very well when green ; that by this 
was lighted a fire, by which He was first dressed 
swaddling clothes. 
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The gipsies have a legend that our Saviour was 
born out in the field like themselves, and brought 
up by an ash fire. The ivy, holly, and pine, they 
say, hid Him, and so now are always green, whilst | 
the ash and oak showed where He was hiding, and 
they remain dead all the winter. Therefore the 
gipsies burn ash at Christmas, 

We can well understand how the pleasures of the 
ashen faggot are looked forward to with delight 
by the hard-working agricultural labourer, for 
whom few social enjoyments are provided. The 
harvest home, in these days of machinery, seems 
lost in the usual routine of work, and the shearing 
feast, when held, is confined to the farmer’s family, 
or shepherd staff, and is not a general gathering. 
Moreover, these take place in the long, busy days 
of summer, when extra hands and strangers are 
about the farm doing job work. But with Christ- 
mas things are different. Work is scarce, only 
the regular hands are on the farm, and there is 
nothing to prevent following out the good old 
custom of our ancestors, of feasting for once those 
among whom one’s lot is cast. 

“ England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


Pp. F.S, A. 


Ashburton, Devon. 





Sipe sy Sipe witna Caristmas, 1775.—The 
following notes are taken from numbers of the Bel- 
fast Newsletter, December, 1775 :— 

“Carlow, December 23. Last week a remarkable fox 
chase happened in the Queen’s county. The gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood of Mountmellick unkennelled a fox 
at the wood, which they ran into the town of Portarling- 
ton, and being closely pursued as far as the French 
Church in the centre of said town, he climbed into 
the belfrey, where he sat for a considerable time barking 
at his pursuers, to the no small diversion of a great 
number of spectators; from which situation he could 
not be got, till « wag proposed ringing his knell; ac- 
cordingly at the toll of the bell he leaped precipitately 
down and was killed by the fall.” 

These ladies must have had a cool ride home :— 

“Dublin, December 19. Last Monday evening two 
ladies, one the wife of a Tanner in the Earl of Meath’s 
Liberty and the other of a grocer in Thomas Street, going 
in a hackney coach along the circular road, they were 
stopped by four foot pads and a woman, who having made 
them alight from the coach, stripped off their apparel to 
the skin, even their shirts, of which having disrobed | 
them, these indelicate freebooters left the astonished | 
ladies to the care of their coachman.”’ 

The following description of a runaway man is | 
very exact :— 

“Take notice that Paddy Stewart, travelling journey- 
man weaver, has eloped from James Gallagher of the | 
city of Derry, who had employed him, and carried off the 
said Gallagher's great coat, a large pistol, and otherwise 
robbed him of Ten Pounds; He is a low slender man | 





about 24 years old, a very thin fair face, a very crooked 
nose, and speaks snevelling: has a Cut on his Chin, 
which is long and piked: had on a brown coat and red 
waistcoat. Whoever secures said Stewart and delivers 
him up to Justice shall have Five pounds reward by 
James Gallagher of Londonderry.” 

The advertisements concerning stolen horses are 
numerous, and they are headed by a terrific wood- 
cut of a man wearing a cocked hat and garments 
of the period, riding a horse just under a gallows, 
towards which he has evidently been urged by 
a black and naked devil, who also bestrides the 
horse behind the man ; a noose ready for the horse- 
stealer’s neck hangs from the gallows. In the fol- 
lowing notice the horse is very minutely described : 

“Stolen or strayed on Wednesday night last or early 
on Thursday morning, from a field belonging to Edward 
Obré, Esq., at Lisburn, a grey Horse with a set Tail, 
which he carries tolerably well. He droops his head 
which is rather heavy, and goes so close both before and 
behind as almost to touch. Some circumstances make 
him very remarkable, He turns out his Toes as it is 
called in his gait: has a Rise, not to be removed, about 
the middle of his back, occasioned by an ill-cured Hurt 
of a Saddle, and an Hole large enough to contain a Wal- 
nut, cut by the Smith in the outward part of the Hoof of 
the near fore foot to let out some gravel lately taken up. 
A reward of five guineas,” &c. 

At this period public interest chiefly centred 
round the military proceedings of Great Britain 
against the king’s rebellious subjects in North 
America, and any vessel which crossed the Atlantic 
eastwards brought rumours of our successes or 
disasters. For instance :— 

“London, December 4. An evening paper of Saturday 
night says that accounts came on Tuesday to the secre- 
tary of State’s office that the Provincials had forced the 
lines at Bunker’s hill, that they had sunk three frigates 
which had been sent up to Charles Town river to save 
the lines, and that they were bombarding Boston, when 
the express came away.” 

A letter from an officer at Boston, dated October 6, 
says :— 

“ We are building a fort upon the heights of Charles- 
Town, which will contain about 700 men. Our army 
and the Americans are only about 100 yards distant from 
each other, which obliges us to be constantly on our 
guard and watching them. We have frequent cannonad- 
ings, and now and then lose a man, Salt provisions are 
plenty, but fresh scarce. Beef 9d. a pound, which is 
beyond the reach of the subaltern officers.” 

At this time our Government had much difficulty 
in getting recruits for the army, so much so “ that 
they have given orders for enlisting rogues and 
vagabonds, agreeable to the Act of the 17th of 


| George II., and the Justices of England and Wales 


have received orders to apprehend all rogues and 
vagabonds for that purpose.” 
W. H. Parrerson, M.R.LA. 


Selfast. 


A Passton-Piay 1x ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF 
EvizaseTu.—Among some loose notes of mine [ 
find the following extract from Clarke's Lancashire 
Gazetteer, pub, 1830, not now at hand. My 
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omissions are indicated in the note by dots, as 
below :— 
“ At the period of the Civil Wars,” says Clarke, ‘‘a 


Minister who came to Cartmel relate: that...... one day | 


an old man about sixty living in the parish of Cart- 
mel, coming to me on some business, I told him that 
he belonged to my care and charge, and .that the way 


to salvation was by Jesus Christ, God-man, who, as he | 


was made man, shed his blood for us on the cross. ‘Oh, 
sir,’ said he, ‘I think I heard of that man you speak of 
once in a play at Kendal, called Corpus Christ's Play, 
where there was a man on a tree, and blood ran down,’ ” 
Clarke gives no precise date, but it is clear that 
the memory of a man of sixty or seventy years of 
age, living “at the time of the Civil Wars,” would 
go back to the reign of Elizabeth, and no further. 
Possibly the lateness of this date for a Passion 
play in England may not be so remarkable as it 
seemed to me at first sight, and other readers may 
know of equally recent examples. Scriptural plays 
were in vogue at English fairs, if I am not mistaken, 
in the eighteenth century, and, for anything I 
know, may still be not absolutely extinct. (Vide 
Morley’s /Zistory of Bartholomew Fair, not now 
at hand.) Joun W. Bong, F.S.A, 


A Cnnristuas Antnem, By Dean Pamay, 
A.D. 1660.— 
[Brit. Mus., Addit, MS, 18220, p. 14.] 
“On Curistmas Day, TO MY HEART. 
To-Day: 
Heark ! Heaven sings; 
Stretch, Tune my Heart 
(for hearts have strings 
May bear their part) 
And though thy Lute were bruisd ith’ fall, 
Bruis’d hearts may reach an humble Pastoral, 
To-Day, 
Shepperds rejoyce, 
And Angels do 
No more: thy voice 
Can reach that too; 
Bring then at least thy pipe along, 
And mingle Consort with the Angels song. 
To-Day 
A Shed that '’s thatchd 
(Yet strawes can sing,) 
Holds God; God matchd 
With beasts; Beasts bring 
Their song their way; For shame then raise 
Thy notes: Lambs bleat, and Oxen bellow praise, 
To-Day 
God honour’d Man, 
Not Angels: Yet 
They sing: And can 
Rais d Man forget? 
Praise is Our debt to-day, nor shall 
Angels (Man's not so poor) discharge it all. 
To-Day 
Then screw thee high 
My Heart; U p to 
The Angels key ; 
Sing Glory; Do: 
What, if thy strinves all crack and fly? 
On such a Ground, Musick ‘twill be to dy. 
“‘Clement Paman, M.A., then Chaplain to S* H. North, 


afterwards D.D. and Dean of Elphin in Ireland, of ever 


honoured and Blessed Memory: Composed 1660. 


F.J.F. 


Cuartes Dickeys axp THE New “First 
taTE.”—In Charles Dickens’s letter to Harrison 
Ainsworth, April 29, 1841, he writes :— 

“ The old Royal George went down in consequence of 
having too much weight on one side. I trust the new 
“ Firat Rate” won't be heavy anywhere. There seems 
to me to be too much whisker for a shilling, but that’s a 
matter of taste.”— Letters of Charles Dickens, i. 44, 

In the “ Narrative,” p. 36, it is said :— 

“¢The New First Rate’ must, we think, bean allusion 
to the outside cover of Bentley's Miscellany, which first 
appeared in this year, and of which Mr. Ainsworth was 
editor.” 

This, I imagine, means that the cover to Bentley's 
Miscellany designed by George Cruikshank was 
first used early in the year 1841. Is this the case? 
Bentley's Miscellany was started in January, 1837, 
with Dickens for its editor and Oliver Twist for 
its leading story. Dickens’s “ Familiar Epistle 
from a Parent to a Child, aged two years and two 
months,” appeared in Bentley's Miscellany for 
February, 1839, and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, the 
new editor, began his Jack Sheppard in the March 
number. The price of the magazine was half-a- 
crown ; therefore there could not be “too much 
whisker for a shilling” in that periodical, The 
new “ First Rate” must refer to something else. 
What? In April, 1841, Mr. Ainsworth’s Guy 
Fawkes was the leading story in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, and Dickens bimself was publishing 
Barnaby Rudge. Curuzert Bepe. 


A Greek Version or “THE SONG OF SIX- 
PENCE AND A BAG FULL OF RYE.”— 
4 A pxere e£ oBodovs, Mow wat gq he Aat, ap yer’ aeubse ty, 

Apyere Kat TAKKOV BprEodopov vra Acyetv. 
Koacvdor apToKkpea €« ppv yy bus dwdexa TAaVTEeS, 

Tov 6 avaremTapevou y, evu eneArov aon. 
Ov tt kadov rode Gavpa, KaAnv TH data A€cyo- 

pev, 

OrABup avopt TPETELV, OV TL TPETELY Baoire! 
Xatpet € Wpribes TE Kal aprexpens peey ‘a yams, 

"Qe bet weve’ oBoAwy ovdev er’ type pede. 

Ro. Hitt Sanpys. 





BonEMIAN Customs AND SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT 
Curistmas Day.—1l. Whenever Christmas Day 
falls on a Saturday there will be a foggy winter and 
severe cold afterwards, 2. Young people get usually 
engaged on that day. 3. People abstain from 
eating any meat on Christmas Day, but they are 
compensated for it on the two following days. 
j4. The girls go to church on Christmas Day 
clothed in their simple and everyday dress, but on 
the next day they appear at church in their Sunday 
and holiday dress. (Cp. Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, 
| Fest-Kalender aus Bohmen.) H. Kreps. 
Oxford. 
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“Boycottine : “ Bant.”—It is as well to put | that the Voguls, a Siberian tribe, are said to use 


it on record in “N. & (.” that the verb to 
boycott was invented and adopted into the English 
language in the year 1880, and that it originated in 
consequence of the attacks made upon Capt. 
Boycott and the attempted destruction of his crops 
on his farm in Ireland. The word, though certainly 
not euphonious, appears to express what is meant, 
and to supply a deticiency, and it is becoming very 
generally used. One can scarcely take up a news- 
paper now without reading of some fresh instance 
of boycotting or of threats that some one is to be 
boycotted. The verb to boycott will probably 
beceme as much an English word as tobant. Have 
the first use of the latter word and its origin ever 
been recorded? If not, they ought to be. 
Ropert Hoivanp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Prorits or Artists.—The following, from 
Lemoine’s Art of Printing, may, perhaps, lessen 
the annoyance of artists who complain of the 
prices at which their works are sold :— 

* Robert Foulis in 1776 exhibited and sold at Christie's, 
in Pall Mall, the remainder of his works. The catalogue 
forms 3 vols., and the result of the sale was, that after 
all the concomitant expenses were defrayed, the balance 
in his favour amounted to the enormous sum of fifteen 
shillings! He died the same year, on his return from 
London.” 

Robert Foulis was the brother of the Scotch 
printer, Andrew Foulis. RatpH N, JAMES. 

Ashford, Kent. 


A Crassicat Desiperatum: SIMpLicivs on 
Epictetus.—Is there not love of ancient wisdom 
safficient to encourage some English scholar to 
edit the €£:)yyors of Simplicius on the éyyeupidiov 
oi Epictetus! Gibbon says of it, “It is preserved 
in the library of nations as a classic book, most 
excellently adapted to direct the will, to purify 
the heart, and to confirm the understanding, by 
a just confidence in the nature both of God and 
man” (chap. xl.). It may be “preserved in the 
library of nations,” forming a part of large and 
expensive works, such as Schweighiiuser’s Monu- 
menta, but it does not exist asa “classic book” 
in a form accessible to poor scholars. 

I possess, and have frequently read, Dean Stan- 
hope’s translation (London, 1704), but, judging 
from his very paraphrastic rendering of the 
éyxerpidcoy itself, I am afraid his translation of 
the €£jyyors may be equally free. Anyhow, I 
wish to have Simplicius himself as, thanks to Karl 
Tauchnitz, I have Marcus Antoninus, with the 
annotations of Schultz, all for ninepence. 

R. M. Spence, M.A, 

Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Pecuntar ApstixeNxces.—The old proverb says 
“Sal sapit omnia,” but the Rev. H. Lansdell, in 





| no salt, Stranger than this, however, is the lack 


of the Japanese, who possess hardly any terms of 

endearment, who never kiss, and for whom the 

word itself does not exist. James Hooper. 
Denmark Hill. 





Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Prince Rurert’s Cottection oF Parntines., 
—Can any of your readers inform me whether any 
sale catalogues or lists of the collections of paint- 
ings formed by Prince Rupert and his elder 
brother, “the Palgrave,” are extant? Prince 
Rupert’s paintings were, I believe, sold by auction 
in 1682, and I think I have somewhere seen that 
the collection made by the Palgrave was sold in 
1692. I ask the question as I wish to trace back 
from 1730 a portrait by Rembrandt of the Princess 
Henrietta Mary, Prince Rupert’s sister, dated 
1639, aged 13. This painting, with others in my 
possession, formerly belonged to the eccentric 
Mrs. Lawsen (see Wilson’s Wonderful Characters, 
vol. ii. p. 184), and it is possible the painting in 
question may have formed part of one of those 
collections. G. R. 8. 


Poems: “Love anp Beavty.”— 

“ Love and Beauty, a Collection of Poems, containing 
a Variety of the most approved Pieces of Poetry on those 
Subjects, written by the best Authors. To which are 
added some Choice Originals, with a suitable Dedication. 
London, Printed for J. Wilkie, Richardson, Piguenet, 
and C. Etherington at York, s.pcc.ux1x.” Pp. 130; 
Signatures A to s, in fours; square 8vo. or small 4to, 
The pieces selected are from Akenside, Carter, 
Cawthorne, Collins, Mallet, Marriott, Pope, Shen- 
stone, Thomson, Tickel, West. The originals 
without authors’ names are “ Winifreda,” “ The 
Invitation,” “ Anningait and Ajutt,” “Emma of 
Shrewsbury,” “The Progress of Love,” in four 
eclogues, “ Allen and Ella.” Who was the editor 
of this collection? By whom were the several 
anonymous pieces written? W. E. Buckvey. 


Two Tracts.—Can “N. & Q.” tell me any- 
thing of two tracts I have lately come across? 
Their titles are :— 

“ Anthropophagus: | the | Man-Eater. | or | a Caution 
for | the credulous. | being |a Moral Discourse upon 
Prov. 26. 25. | and very necessary for these times | 
Written by 








i. 8. B. of D. | * * * * London | Printed by 
G. E. for John Marriott. 1624.” 

“Tractatus qui intitulatur | Fedus Christiani. Editus 
| prointerminabili et indis | solubili federe ac christia- | 
norum pace. (Printed in 1504 for Ambrose Alantsee).’ 


Both are in beautiful condition, and the second is 


the Contemporary Review of October last, tells us| in black letter. I would like to know who E. 8. 








* yp. 
‘ ? 


- skulls found in the crypt was the Latin phrase descrip- 
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(the author of the first) was, and will be thankful 
for any information about both authors and tracts. | 
J. Y. W. MacAuister. | 


Srratrorp-on-Avon: “Hope mini,” &.— 
The following notice of a recent discovery in the 
churchyard, during the works for the proposed 
restoration of the parish church, is of interest :— 


“‘In their explorations the labourers have come upon 
the old charnel-house, a capacious vault, on the north- 
east side of the chancel. ‘The vault was full of human 
bones, some of which were in a good state of preserva- 
tion, particularly the skulls. The remains were six to 
eight feet in depth, there being, it is computed, eeveral 
tons of them. The face ofa strongly-built Saxon arch- 
way was revealed, about six feet in the opening. The 
roof continues towards the chancel wall, and is exactly 
opposite Shakespeare's tomb. Written upon one of the 


tive of the vicissitude of human affairs— Hodie mihi cras 
tibi (* To-day it’s my turn, to-morrow yours.’) This skull 
is supposed to be one of those which it was a custom to 
place at the foot of the cross in the chapels connected 
with our ancient parish churches in which prayers were 
aaid for the repose of the soul of the departed. The 
writing was very clear when the skull was discovered, 
but on being exposed to the light it gradually faded, and 
became indistinct.” —Banbury Guardian, Dec. 9, 1880. 
Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” point to 
other instances of a skull with this inscription in 
the same use as that to which reference is made 
in this extract? The phrase has been the subject 
of discussion in 5° §. xi. 492 ; xii. 35, 98, 256. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Queries BY JEREMY Tayrtor. — Jeremy 
Taylor, in Contemplations of the State of Man, 
chap. iii., writes thus :— 

“The name of Echebar was thought by his subjects to 
be eternal, and that all the world did not only know 
but fear him: but ask here in Europe who he was, and 
no man hath heard of him ; demand of the most learned, 
and few shall resolve you that he reigned in Mogor. 
How few have heard of the name of Veneatapadino 
Ragium ! He imagined that there was no man in the 
world who knew him not; how many can tell me that 
he was the King of Narsinga?” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” add to the meagre 
information which the Bishop of Down, Connor, 
and Dromore has vouchsafed his readers, by giving 
date, place, and so on? I cannot find out, or so 
much as guess, where Mogor and Narsinga may 
happen to be, or when these queerly-named 
monarchs may have lived. 

C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 


Farnborough, Banbury. 





“ Cuavet.”—May I ask some of your French 
readers to explain the following etymological 
puzzle? Littré, Brachet, and Scheler all spell this 
word without a circumflex accent on the a. But 
the first authority says that the probable derivation 
is castelletum, and the third gives casa (Monsieur 
Brachet stating that the derivation is unknown). 
Now, according to ordinary rules, and assuming 
either of these derivations, the a should be accented, 


to show that the s bas been dropped. But why, 
| then, do these authorities write the word without 
an accent ? W. A. B. C. 


“ Sarcnets.”— The following is from Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott :— 

“ But the Scotland of his affections had the clan Scott 
for her kernel, Next and almost equal to the throne 
was Buccleuch. His original pride was to be an ac- 
knowledged member of one of the ‘ honourable families” 
whose progenitors had been celebrated by Satchels for 
following this banner in biind obedience to a patriarchal 
leader. His first and last worldly ambition was to be 
himself the founder of a distinct branch; he desired to 
plant a lasting root, and dreamt not of personal fame, 
but of long distant generations rejoicing in the name of 
* Scott of Abbotsford.’ ” 

Who or what is “ Satchels ”? 
Henny G. ATKrnson. 

4, Quai de la Douane, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

[Capt. Walter Scott of Satchells, who was author of 
a rhyming True History of the Families of the Name of 
Scott. } 


Grorce Campsett.—A ballad by this writer, 
entitled, I think, “ When my Johnny is wed,” 
appeared in a London serial some four or five 
years ago. The first lines run :— 

“ There was a young mon and he lived in a hoose 

Wi his loving old mither, sae doting and douce.”’ 
Can you supply me with the name and date of the 
serial ? - A. O. 


Bett Stamp.—On two of the bells at Leathley, 
near Otley, Yorkshire, inscribed respectively 
“Sancta Maria Ora Pro Nobis,” and “ Sancte 
Johanne Ora Pro Nobis,” are three lions passant 
gardant, 2and 1, Each is on an oblong stamp, 
1} in. long by 1 in. across, Are these found else- 
where ; if so, with what date, &c.? I want to 
know, also, what founder used them. 

J. Eyre Poppveron. 

Horsforth, Leeds. 


Presi_e: Prepsre: Presyt : Presser.—Can 
you give me the derivation or meaning of this 
name, which exists in England, flourishes in the 
United States of America, and was known in York 
and Kent in England certainly in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century? Though it is not certain 
that any of the name attained armorial bearings, 
yet arms have been in America attributed to 
George Prebble, Esq., of York, as granted Oct. 20, 
1585. They are, however, of doubtful origin. 
There was a Preble among "the followers of Wat 
Tyler—of course a republican of those days—and 
I understand the name is not uncommon in Kent, 
though but few of it are in the London Directory. 
It does not appear or figure in any book coneerning 
the origin of surnames that I have seen. The first 
emigrant to America married a Tylden about 1640, 
who emigrated from Tenterden in Kent. The 
name is said to have been Norman, and originally 
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Pre-ville (before a city), but no such name as 
Preville appears on the Roll of Battle Abbey. 
Lately I have found a man in New York city who 
spells his name Prebyl, and who came from Bohe- 
mia. Iam informed that monumental tablets to 
Prebles or Prebbles, as the name is generally spelled 
in England, exist in a church in Woolwich, co. 
Kent. What I particularly desire is the meaning 
of the name, and to know whether it is Saxon, 
Norman, Flemish, or Bohemian. G. H. P. 
Brooklyn, U.S.A. 


Henuam Famity.—Has there ever existed any 
family of this name connected with the village of 
Henham, in Suffolk, or Henham-on-the-Hill, in 
Essex! I have a pedigree of a family, residing 
for four centuries or more in Kent, of that name, 
and wish to ascertain their earlier ancestry. 

W. L. Krive. 

Watlington, Norfolk. 


Spanisn Provers: “ Garipay.”—“ Es como 
el alma de Garibay, que no la quiso Dios ni el 
Diablo.” Who was Guaribay ? 

Witiram Pvatt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


“ A Rupper.”—It is well known in the game of 
whist that two out of three games constitute what 
is called “a rubber.” What is the origin of the 
term as thus applied ? C. K. 


Pecutrar Versirication.-—There is a poem 
called The Musical Clock, in which the last word 
of each line begins the next. The following are 
some of the opening lines :— 

“ Wing the course of time with music, 
Music of the grand old days ; 
Days when hearts were brave and noble, 
Noble in their simple ways— 
Ways, however rough. yet earnest, 
Earnest to promote the truth, 
Truth that teaches us a lesson, 
Leason worthy age and youth.” 

The concluding lines are :— 

** Rest unto thy spirit, only, 
Only torment will it bring— 
Bring, O man! the lyre of gladness, 
Gladness frights the harpy’s wing.” 


Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” give the | 


complete words of the above, and refer me to any 
other poems of a similar nature? ws a Om 


Crronoocy or tHE Cutvese,—Do they reckon 
the present cycle of sixty years to have begun in 
1861, as per Bond’s Hand yhook. ; or in 1864, like the 
tables in L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, which says : 
“Tl est certain que l'année 1744 de J. C. est aussi 
la premi¢re d’un cycle?” And do they call it only 
the seventieth, according to what that work calls the 
“immemorial usage of the tribunal of mathematics,” 
counting from 2277 B.c.; or, like those tables them- 
selves, the seventy-second ; or, like Bond’s Handy- 


| book, the seventy-seventh? And if the last, do 
they count, like him, from 2700 B.c.,a date not 
|mentioned in L’Art de Vérifier; or from 2697, 
as it says ‘‘ some historians” did ? E. L. G. 


Mary, Tarp Wire or WILLIAM DE BRAosE 
(1220-1290).— Of whom was this lady the 
| daughter? Her maiden name is generally given 
as De Ros, but on looking through the histories 
of the families of that name that I am able to 
consult I cannot find that any of them mention 
a daughter by name Mary, married to a De Braose. 
I shall be much beholden to any of your cor- 
respondents who can and will help me to the 
elucidation of this lady’s parentage. 

D. G. C. E. 

Dieviacres Aspey.—To this abbey, situ 
near Leek, in the county Stafford, founded 


Chester in the year 1214, were made certain grants 
of lands situate in the Fylde in the northern 
parts of Lancashire, a portion of which, lying in the 
neighbourhood of Rosshall or Rossal, was held from 
the abbey by the ancestors of William Allen, 
afterwards cardinal. I shall be glad to receive, 
either direct or through the columns of “ N. & Q.,” 
any information as to the grant of lands to the 
Abbot of Dieulacres, as also whether Delawise 
Abbey, which I am unable to place, but to which 
by some these lands, forming the grant, are eon- 
sidered as annexed, is identical with Dieulacres. 

Joseru Satu, Jun. 

Legh Street, Warrington. 


“ Zacovin.”—I find in Bailey’s Dict. “ Zacovin, 
satin or fine silk. O.” The same word, with the 
same meaning, occurs also in Glossographia Angli- 
cana Nova, 1707. What is the origin of the 
word? Can any of your readers give quotations 
for the use of it? Hitherto I have failed to meet 
with any. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


“Tue TABLet or Crepes,” cHap. x111.—Whom 
are we to understand by oi ‘Héovixoi? Are they 
the Epicureans? They stand along with the Peri- 
patetics in the list of dwellers in the second en- 
closure—the disciples of Vevdoradeia. If Cebes, 
the disciple of Socrates, be the writer of the 
Ilivag, neither Epicureans nor Peripatetics, both 
subsequent to his time, could have been mentioned 
by him; but if, as Dr. William Smith supposes, 
his text has in this chapter been tampered with, 
may not the same pen which committed the 
anachronism of inserting the Peripatetics have 
inserted the Epicureans under the nickname of 
“ Voluptuaries ”? R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 





Mrs. Ann SHAKESPEARE, 0B. NOVEMBER, 1880, 
| —In a Sussex daily journal there was mention in 


Randal II., surnamed De Blundeville, Earl| of” 
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the obituary of a Mrs. Ann Shakespeare, who died 
at Brighton in November last, aged 102. In- 
quiries have not resulted in any information as to 
this lady, her late residence and family, or as to 
her having been interred at Brighton. Should 
this meet the eye of any persons to whom Mrs. 
Shakespeare was known, any information would 
be desirable, not only on account of the general 
question of longevity, but also of associations with 
the name of Shakespeare. W. 
Brighton. 


“Tae Fortunate Bive-coat Bory.”—Can any 
one give me any information about this work, 
probably a chap-book, alluded to by Lamb, in his 
Recollections of Christ’s Hospital ? & & & 


Wittiam Tuorrr, or Dantnorre, Yorxk- 
SHIRE.—He is said to have sold the family estates 
in 1751. Any information as to his descendants, 
if any, will be most welcome, 

Epwarp VILuers, Mactster, oF Coventry.— 
He died Dec. 24, 1795, aged 79. I shall be much 
obliged for any information as to his parentage. 

R. J. W. Davison. 

Norwich Street, Cambridge. 


Locat Bett Ruyrmes.—Occasionally doggerel 
rhymes on the tone and quality of church bells 
may be met with. In Nottinghamshire we find :— 
* Colston’s cracked pancheons, Screveton egg-shells, 

Bingham’s ‘ tro-rollers’ and Whatton merry bells.” 
Another variety of the same couplet is current in 
Derbyshire :— 

“ Barrow’s big boulders, Repton merry bells 

Foremark’s cracked pancheons and Newton egg-shells,” 

Again, in Leicestershire we have :— 
“ Brentingby pancheons, 

And Wyfordby paus, 

Stapleford organs, 

And Burton ting-tangs.” 
Of the bells of Bridgnorth the following couplet is 
repeated :— 

“Up Severn and down Morfe, 
Say the bells of Bridgnorth.” 
Sometimes the local witticism takes the form of 
question and answer. For instance, the three bells 
at Bulwell, Notts, are supposed to say, ‘‘ Who 
rings best? Who rings best?” Whereupon the 
two at Radford reply, “ We do! we do!” which, 
however, is denied by the solitary bell at Hyson 
Green ringing out “No! No!” There are doubt- 
less many such local epigrams on church bells, and 
I shall be thankful for notes of other’examples, 
W. P. W. Puiturmors, B.C.L, 
6, Quality Court, Chancery Lane. 


Ricwarp Daruine, 1704.—I should be much 
obliged if you would enable me to ascertain what 
office was held by him, or how I might, by search- 
ing or otherwise, find out. Family tradition says 





Master of the Rolls in Ireland, but I find it was 
not so. H, D. 


Norrisson Scatcuarp.—When did he, the 
author of a history of Morley, and a frequent con- 
tributor to Hone’s Year Book, &c,die? and where 
can I see the pedigree of his family! Has he left 
any descendants ? Ec.ectic. 


Tue May or Ross.—Can any readerof “N, & Q.” 
help me to find particulars in connexion with the 
useful life of John Kyrle, who died (at the age of 
ninety) in 1724, and who has been immortalized 
by Pope in his third Moral Essay ? 

ticHARD EpGcuMBE. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 

{For his pedigree, see Burke's Landed Geatry, 1879, 
s.v. “ Money Kyrle of Homme House.” | 


Cuaristmas Pre.—Calfhill, in his answer to John 
Martiall’s Treatise of the Cross, p. 158, after giving 
instances of Scripture being made to serve the 
fancies of certain religionists, goes on to suy, “* And 
is not this a reason that might have been fette out 
of a Christmas pie?” The editor of his treatise 
(Parker Soc., foot-note) suggests that he is here 
playing upon the words raison and “raisin.” Is 
there any reason for the suggestion ! 

Joun Cuurcnitt Sikes, 

106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Avutuors of Quotations WANTED.— 
Who is the author of a spirited German war-song, 0§ 
which the first lines of the first stanza are as follows!— 
“ Wohl auf, kameraden, auf’s Pferd, aut’s Pferd, 
In’s Feld, in der Freiheit gezogen.” 
W. A. B. C. 
* Be strictly just 
And yet, like Heaven's determination, 
Temper thy justice ; 
And from thy purged ear 
Banish base flattery,” Xc. 
Cc. T. 
dé py Karifov, wr) avidy 
Who wrote these words, quoted by Mr. Ruskin in Coné. 
Rev., February, 1880? E. L. GARBETT. 


Replies. 


THE MYSTERY OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 
(4% S. x. 373, 399; xi. 85 ; 5S. xii. 87; 67 G 
ii, 417, 435, 452, 471. 

The following particulars of this affair may per- 
haps be of some interest. They are extracted from 
an original Jetter (lately in my possession) ad- 
dressed to the late Bishop Thirlwall. It was written 
on Jan, 22, 1871:— 

“Ghosts remind me that I never told you a story 
Mrs. related to us when she was here last, about 
the haunted house in Berkeley Square; S$ pointed it 
out to me last epring. One side of it looks towards the 
street which, crossing Mount Street, runs into the square 
opposite Lansdowne House, and the cther side into the 
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Square itself. The dilapidated, forsaken, dusty look of 
this house quite suits a reputation for ghosts. By the 
way, I am not sure whether it is the corner house or 
Next door to the corner house, but Lady M declares 
that the real site is at the end of Charles Street, where 
the street opens into Berkeley Square. This house, she 
tays, is watched strictly by police. None of its in- 
Labitants ever cross its doorstep, and false coining is 
supposed to be carried on there, but has never been 
detected. Miss H (who repeated the tale to Mrs. 
P——) was told by some R. C. friends of hers that a 
family they knew hired the haunted house—wherever it 
is—m Berkeley Square for a London season, as there 
were daughters to be brought out, one of whom was 
already engaged, They spent a short time in the house 
without finding anything amiss; then they invited the 
young lady’s lover to join them, and the next bedroom, 
which they had not occupied, was made ready for him, 
and the housemaid was either sleeping there, or else still 
busy with her preparations, at twelve o'clock the night 
before his arrival. The hour had no sooner struck than 
piercing shrieks were heard, loud enough to rouse the 
whole household. They rushed upstairs, flung open the 
door of the haunted room, and found the unfortunate 
housemaid lying at the foot of the bed in strong con- 
vulsions, Her eyes were fixed, with a stare of expressive 
terror, upon a remote corner of the chamber, and an 
agony of fear seemed to possess her, yet the bystanders 
fiw nothing. They took her to St. George's Hospital, 
where she died in the morning, refusing to the last to 
give any account of what she had seen; she could not 
speak of it, she said; it was far too horrible. The ex- 
pected guest arrived that day. He was told the story, 
ani that it was arranged that he should not occupy the 
haunted room. He voted it all nonsense, and insisted 
upon sleeping there. He, however, agreed to sit up 
until past twelve, and to ring if anything unusual 
occurred. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘on no account come to me 
when I ring first: because I may be unnecessarily 
alarmed, and seize the bell on the impulse of the 
moment; wait until you hear a second ring. His 
betrothed expostulated in vain. He did not believe in 
apparitions, and he would solve the mystery. She 
listened, in a misery of suspense, when the time of trial 
drew near. At last the bell rang once, but faintly. 
Then there was an interval of a few dreadful minutes, 
and a tremendous peal sounded through the house. 
Every one hurried breathless to the haunted room. 
They found the guest exactly in the same place where 
the dead housemaid had lain, convulsed as she was, his 
eyes fixed in horror upon the same spot where hers had 
been fixed the nig'.t before, and, like her, he never 
revealed his experiences. They were too awful, he said, 
even to mention. The family left the house at once.” 








I shall be happy to supply privately the names here 
left blank. J. F, Meenayn. 
Bath. 


The case, as related to me, was, that Mr. Myers 
being engaged to be married, he took the house, 
No. 50, Berkeley Square, which was furnished, 
and that every preparation was made for, as he 
supposed, his future happiness ; but just before 
the time appointed for the wedding the lady jilted 
him. This disappointment is said to have “ broken 
his heart and turned his brain.” He became 
morose and solitary—would never allow a woman 
to come near him. A male servant only was 





allowed occasionally to see him, and he lived alone. 


Sometimes, but very rarely, could he be seen in 
the back yard. At night he would “keep his 
assignation with his woe,” and flit about the house. 
At this time doubtless “strange noises would be 
heard by the neighbours.” And thus, upon the 
melancholy wanderings of this poor lunatic, was 
founded that story of the ghost by which so much 
space in your columns has been from time to time 
occupied. Those whom so many persons persist 
in calling “mad doctors” could tell of hundreds 
of cases of mind diseased and conduct similar to 
that of poor Myers. His sister was, it is said, his 
only relative, and she was too old or too great an 
invalid to interfere. He was wealthy, and “the 
letting value of a house in Berkeley Square” was 
nothing to his distracted mind. 

About two years ago I saw his hatchment up at 
No. 50, and I then hoped that the poor unhappy 
man’s story, together with his ghost, would have 
been interred with his bones ; but fondness for and 
craving after the marvellous have, I am sorry to 
say, revived the present discussion. The house 
having now been treated to “soap, paint, and 
whitewash,” and all that can be gathered of the 
wretched and lonely eccentric being told, let no 
one seek further “ to draw his frailties from their 
dread abode”; and let no one believe that there 
was ever the slightest foundation for the existence 
of a ghost. CLARRY. 


As there is a demand for further details about 
this house, I send the following, which I procured 
from Mr. Lofts, the estate agent in Mount Street, 
who is agent for Lord Fitzhardinge :— 

“ Atkins, upholsterer in Argyll Street, has had charge 

of the house since it was bought by Mr. Myers [the 
eccentric gentleman of my previous letter], who bought 
it «f Mr. Todhenby on the death of Miss Curzon. I 
went over the house with him and with Lord Fitz- 
hardinge’s solicitor about a year ago. He told me 
Miss Myers (the heir) was in delicate health, almost 
bedridden, and lived in Tilney Street, and that as long 
a3 she lived she would not deal in any way with the 
house, as she had an idea she might wish to inhabit it 
herself some day. She refused to renew the lease, which 
will expire in four years; and within the last twelve- 
month a reversionary lease has been sold by Lord Fitz- 
hardinge to Mr. Fish, the well-known builder, as a 
speculation.” 
Mr. Lofts adds, as additional instances of Mr. 
Myers’s eccentricities, that the house contains 
pictures, ornamental china, and carpets, sent in 
twenty years ago, and never laid down. If 
hope these particulars may satisfy the most in- 
credulous, 

An instructive moral may be drawn from all 
this. For many years the lady one took down to 
dinner was sure to tell you of the strange horrors 
connected with No. 50, Berkeley Square ; yet of the 
thousands who believed in a mystery not one was 
at the pains to knock at the door, to ask at the 
vestry, to inquire of the turncock, to move hand 
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or foot to find out the truth, which was to be had 
for asking. 
“ Hi motus animorum ° 
Palveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.” 


J. C. M. 


The other evening I passed through Berkeley | ; 
Square for “55 first time for several ‘months, and 
observed that No. 50 had been newly painted, and 
apparently fitted for a tenant. My recent state- 
ment in “ N. & Q.” as to the external appearance 
of the house “ up to the present time ” must there- 
fore be corrected. It will be interesting to learn 
whether the “little paint and whitewash,” at 
length applied, will put an end either to the reality 
or the rumours of occult disturbances. The sug- 
gestion of Cuarry, that Miss Rhoda Broughton is 
responsible for reports which were current, I 
believe, before she became known as an authoress, 
will bear examination as little as most off-hand 
explanations of alleged mysteries. C. C. M. 


An Inpran BriGaDE SERVING UNDER THE 
Duke or Wettineton (6 §. ii. 205, 229, 496). 
—I am surprised, as many must have been, at 
Colonel Hamley’s statement, that an Indian 
brigade served in the army of occupation in the 
Netherlands on the eve of the battle of Waterloo. 

seing with that army of occupation during the 
whole time, quartered at Menin, within a mile of 
the French frontier, and at Courtrai, Oudenarde, 
and other cantonments, I could not have failed 
seeing or hearing of “Tndian brigade” i 
existing there. Neither has it been hitherto 
recorded that any brigade of the kind was 
present in the action. In Ostend there were 
Hanoverian and English troops, but no “ Indian 
brigade.” Nor did such a brigade either land or 
embark homeward bound at that the only available 
port. If such brigade was not in the action, then, 
was it idle during the time it took place? That I 
may not be suspected of mere assertion or invention, 
I reluctantly add a few personal facts, which may 
help to inspire confidence, I hope, in others in my 
positive and emphatic contradiction, founded on 
my own experience of what took place there 
under my own observation, that any such “ Indian 
brigade” was in the Netherlands at the time 
spoken of. Col. Hamley must have been cruelly 
hoaxed by some would-be fualsifier of military 
history. I was in Ostend during the landing of 
reinforcements and material of war for the army, 
and witnessed the fearful thunder-storm by which 
the whole narrowly escaped destruction, the light- 
ning striking within a few yards of the stores of 
powder and other combustible matter upon the 
quay, within twenty or thirty yards of the place I 
sat in. Had an explosion then occurred the action 
could not have taken place, if at all, so early. 
Steam navigation not existing then, it would have 





‘taken an indefinite time to remedy the disaster. 


Adverse winds caused the vessel I crossed in to 
beat about in the strait for fourteen days, taking 
shelter in Ramsgate before we could reach our 
destination, Ostend! Such a length of time of 
inaction on our part would have been Napoleon’s 

“good luck”; his evil star was, however, on the 
horizon. 

We are now in the seventh decade since the 
above events. Few, if any, now exist who were 
then in even their earliest days of manhood. I 
therefore can scarcely have any such living support 
of my testimony. At that time I was an active 
youth, keenly alive to everything novel or 
interesting in military life; in proof of which 
I may mention that for years after I could, 
with almost unerring certainty, say which corps 
had been, or had not been, in the action at 
Waterloo ; consequently the intelligence of so 
novel a fact as an Indian brigade being at hand 
would naturally excite my curiosity and surprise. 
Under such circumstances I may, without a great 
amount of presumption, consider myself amongst 
the very few who can give an emphaticcontradiction 
to the assumed presence of an Indian brigade, in 
the Netherlands, at the time mentioned. 

After Waterloo the Allies occupied the French 
territory for three years and a half, during which 
period I was with the army at Valenciennes and 
Cambrai, yet never heard of an Indian brigade 
making its appearance at those magnificent reviews 
given by the Duke to the allied sovereigns. We 
may, then, pronounce Lord Beaconsfield fully 
and deservedly entitled to the brilliant prestige 
attaching to his energetic and original policy in 
transporting Indian troops for service to Malta for 
the first time; which feat, like most original dis- 
coveries (Bessemer’s, to wit), seems so simple and 
natural that the wonder is it had not been 
dreamed of before. And in addition to the sudden 
elevation the British army received in European 
opinion, the loyalty of the Indian army must have 
been immensely enhanced by its newly raised 
importance. Avcustus WEISBECKER. 

Grahamstown, South Africa. 


The Duke of Wellington had, no doubt, many 
contingents from different governments,—Belgians 
and Brunswickers, Danes and Dutch, Hanoverians 
and Hans Townsmen, &c., but certainly no Indians. 
Theextract now given from Colonel Hamley answers 
the question asked, or at all events makes his 
remark intelligible, as I imagined it would. The 
troops referred to were Dutch, men recruited for 
special service in their possessions in the Indian 
Ocean, and naturally, therefore, called “the Indian 
brigade.” So, if the late East India Company had 
furnished a contingent, it would, in all probability, 
have been called “ the East India Company’s Indian 
brigade,” or, abbreviated, “the Indian brigade.” 
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The style and title of the Dutch governor at Java 
at the present day is Governor-General of all 
the Indies. W. D:1ke. 


Chichester. 


Captain Wricut, Prisoner in Paris, c. 1800 
(6" §S. ii. 288).—In the year 1803 the French 
royalists were plotting to overthrow Bonaparte, 
and the more desperate of them were meditating 
his assassination. The conspiracy culminated 


on February 15, 1804, when Moreau, Pichegru, | 
Georges Cadoudal, and many others were arrested | 


by Fouché, who, by means of his spies, had been 
in the secret for some time. Captain John Wesley 
Wright, R.N., commander of a frigate, had been 
employed by the British Government in the 
autumn of 1803 in landing refugees in Brittany, 
as it was believed in England that the royalist 
leaders had only to show themselves in France in 
order to produce a revolution. . Among those 
landed by him were Georges Cadoudal, the 
Marquis de la Riviere, Armand, and Jules 
Polignac, and others engaged in the conspiracy. 
When, therefore, Captain Wright (who had been 
cruising off the coast of Brittany for the purpose 
of taking off any royalists who had escaped arrest) 
was becalmed and captured on May 8, 1804, he 
was not treated as an ordinary prisoner, but was 
accused as an agent of the British Government in 
the plot. He was confined in the Temple till 
October 28, 1805, when he was found dead with 
his throat cut. 

It was stated that he had committed suicide, 
but the popular belief is shown in a caricature 
now before me, entitled “A Characteristic Design 
for the Arms of Buonaparte,” designed, drawn 
and etched by E. F. Stratton Reader. The sup- 
porters are “ Death” and the “ Devil,” the motto 
being “ The wages of sin is death.” The quarter- 
ings represent the death of the Due d’Enghein, 
1804, the poisoning of the sick and wounded in 
the campaign of 1799, the massacre of 3,800 
Turkish prisoners in the same campaign, and the 
murder of Captain Wright in the Temple, 1805. 
I have also a portrait of “John Westley Wright, 
Esq., Commander R.N.,” published at the Naval 
Chronicle office, 103, Shoe Lane, July 31, 1815. 

Captain Wright was buried in Pére la Chaise, 
and immediately after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Sir Sidney Smith, an attached friend of 
the unfortunate prisoner, had a monument erected 
over the grave, with a Latin inscription, of which 
the following is a translation :— 

“ Here lies inhumed, 

“Joun Westry Wuicut, by birth an Englishman, 
Captain in the British Navy, distinguished both among 
his own Countrymen and Foreigners for ski/l and courage, 
to whom, of those things which lead to the summit of 
glory, nothing was wanting but the opportunity. 

“His Ancestors, whose Virtues he inherited, he 
honoured by his Deeds. 


“ Quick in 7 ga his orders, active and bold in 
| the execution of them. 

| In success modest, in adverse circumstances firm: in 
doubtful enterprises wise and prudent. 

“ Awhile successful in his career, at length, assailed 
| by adverse winds, and on a hostile shore, he was Cap- 
tured ; and being soon after brought to Paris, was con- 
fined in the Prison called the Temple, infamous for mid- 
night murders, and placed under the most rigid custody ; 
put in bonds, and suffering severities still more oppressive, 
his fortitude of mind, and fidelity to his Country, 
| remained unshaken. A short time after, he was found 
| in the morning with his throat cut, and dead in his bed, 


| He died the 28th of October, 1505, aged 36. To be 
lamented by his Country—avenged by his God ! 

“William Sidney Smith, in memory of ancient friend- 
ship, erected this Monument in the year of the Christian 
Era, 1816,” 


Wittram Rayner. 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


See Brenton’s Naval History and James’s Naval 
History for the view that this able and brave sea- 
man was murdered. On the other side there is 
much in O’Meara’s Napoleon in Evile, and no one 
should read the accusations without hearing also 
Napoleon’s denial. HanpForp, 

For particulars as to this officer, who was twice 
taken prisoner and confined in the Temple, the 
second time in May, 1804, see the Annual Register, 
xli, 72; xliii, 221 ; xlvi. 389 ; xlvii. 6, 118, 427 ; 
xlix. 929 ; liii. 77. Epwarp H, MarsHatu, 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Y. A. K. will find full particulars in James's 
Naval History, vol. iii. p. 218 et seq; also in 
O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile, vol. i. pp. 340, 449, 
and vol. ii. pp. 24, 182, and 215; also in Victoires 
et Conquétes, tome xvi. p. 33; also in the Naval 
Chronicle, vol. xxxv. pp. 445 and 450. 

J. A. Sparvet-Bay ty, F.S.A. 

“Hatt!” (6 §S. ii. 286).—In “ Militia Dis- 
cipline. The Words of Command, and Directions 
for Exercising the Musket, Bayonet, and Carth- 
ridge, &c. By W. B. Gent. The Second Edition. 
London, 17:7,” pp. 42, 43, I find :— 

Divections. 

Step off with the left Foot, 
and when you Halt, let your 
Left Foot be foremost; ex- 
pecting the next Word of 
Command. 

Halt. Face briskly on the Left 

Foot, to the Left.” 
The command “ Halt” occurs ten times more, with 
variation of the directions. DeEFNIEL, 


* Commands. 
March. 





Plymouth, 


Tue “Oxtp Countess or Desmonp” (6 S. ii. 


| 464).—I have before me A Tour in Scotland, by 


Thomas Pennant, 1776. On p. 84 there is an 
account of his visit to Dupplin House, and he 
gives a short account of “ some very good pictures ” 
he there saw, while, among numerous beautiful 
steel engravings which adorn the volume referred 








or 
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to, we have one of Dupplin House and one of the | effective, and at once pictures to the mind the 
old countess. The author, speaking of the latter, | huge ox dead upon the ground. 





says :-— Our Poet Laureate is not without imitative 
“ But the most remarkable is a head of the celebrated | passages. In his Lucretius we have :— 

Countess of Desmond. whom the apologists for the usurper “ A riotous confluence of water-courses 

Richard III. bring in as evidence against the received Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it ;” 


opinion of his deformity. She was daughter of the | and— 
Fitzgeralds of Drumana in the county of Waterford, 
and married, in the reign of Edward 1V., James, four- 
teenth Earl of Desmond; was in England in the same 
reign, and danced at Court with his brother Richard, the . 
Duke of Gloucester. She was then a Widow, for Sir| One seems to hear the cooing of doves and the 
Walter Raleigh saya she held her jointure from all the | humming of bees in reading — 

Earls of Desmond since that time. She lived to the age “The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

of some years above a hundred and forty, and died in the And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

reign of James I. It appears that she ‘retained her full The Princess. 


vigor in a very advanced time of life, for the ruin of the . : - 
house of Desmond reduced her to poverty, and obliged In the following lines from the same poem the 


her to take a journey from Bristol to London to sollicit clash of arms is distinctly audible :— 
celief from Court,” &c. “ And ee ae plain—brand, mace, and shaft, and 
“ - shield,— 
From the engraving the countess would seem to Shock'd, like an tron-clanging anvil bang'd 
have been considerably above the average height With hammers.¥ 
of the fair sex, and the face strikes one as being F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
rather of a masculine cast. That it is a faithful Cardiff. 


representation of the painting I am convinced, The Seigneur des Accords, Etienne Tabourat (of 
from the beauty and exactness of other engravings nd 


: : . ciemtin: Minion a whose Bigarrures there are many editions from 
gy nea Auvasp Cuas. Jonas. 1572 to 1662, and perhaps a reprint in modern 
times), adduces many instances in his nineteenth 
Imirative Verse (6" §, ii, 2: 227).—Perhaps the chapter, “Des Descriptions Pathetiques,” chiefly 
best instance of onomatopeia in Homer is found from Virgil, which may be considered in some 
in Iliad, xxiii. 116, where the toilsome journey of degree imitative. These lines of that poet are 
men and mules over steep and rugged ground, in often quoted as imitative in their sound of the 
quest of wood for the funeral pile of Patroclus, is object described :— . . ~ 
thus described :— “ Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen.” | 
Eclog., iii, 27. 
* Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 


“T saw the flaring atom-streams, 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 
Ruining along the illimitable inane.” 


. oo ’ , ’ s* 
roAXAd O GVaVYTG, KaTaVYTa, TaparvTa TE, 00 X LU 


tT’, 7 AGov. ME neid, viii. 596. 
George Chapman's quaint translation is :— The following is a famous imitative line of 
> oile: — 
“Uphill, and downhill, overthwarts, and break-neck | Boileau : : S 
cliffs they pass’d.” “ S’en va frapper le mur, et revient en roulant, 
In the following, Odyss., ix. 70, the tearing of the commentator on which assures us that the 


sails asunder by the wind i is heard : poet “a cherché a imiter par le son des mots le 
bruit que fait une assiette en roulant.” But on 
the whole question see the “ Dissertation on 
Poetry considered as an Imitative Art,” by 
Thomas Twining, M.A., prefixed to his translation 
. lof Aristotle’s T'reatise on Poetry, Oxford, 1789, 
Serv) 6€ ayy} yéver’ dpyrpéowo Bui. 4to., and London, 1812, in 2 vols. 8vo., with his 
In Virgil’s well-known line, 2n., viii. 596, we | references to other authors. His opinion is briefly 
have the galloping of a horse represented :— this, “ that we do not discover the likeness till we 
“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” | bose the meaning.” The lady who was sure that 
The rugged line in A?n., iii, 658, depicts the |she should know the meaning of Greek by the 
Cyclops Polyphemus :— k sound inte rpreted the roAvpAole Boro Gatdoans 

“Monstrum horrendum informe ingens, cui lumen | by “ Apollo’s the boy for the ae “ 
ademptum.” | . E. Bucktey. 

The last three words in . following line well 

describe the effect produced, by the b low from the | 
cxestus of Entellus, on the ox which he had won in | 
his contest with Dares :— 


iotia be oduv 
Tpty Oa Te Kal TeTpay Ga der yurev is advemovo. 
Homer thus conveys an idea of the twanging of 
a bowstring, Iliad, i. 49:— 





Virgil has, I think, several he lines, of which 
a good example is the description of the snake : — 
| “ Septem ingens gyros, septena volumina traxit.’ 
| Eaeid, v, 85. 
“Sternitur, exanimisque tremens procumbit humi bos.”| Goldsmith has some remarks on this subject in 
“Ein. V. 451, « Essays, xv.:— 


The monosyllable at the end of the line is highly “In the very same page of Homer's Jliad we meet 
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with two other striking instances of the same sort of 
beauty. Apollo, incensed at the insults his priest had 
sustained, descends from the top of Olympus, with his 
bow and quiver rattling on his shoulder as he moved 
along :— 
"ExXaySav 0 do’ dieroi iz’ opwy, 

Here the sound of the word ic\ayfay admirably ex- 
presses the clanking of armour, as the third line after 
this surprisingly imitates the twanging of a bow :— 

Devi) Cé KMayyh) yéver’ apyupéow Buwio, 
Many beauties of the same kind are scattered through 
Homer, Pind ir, and The ocritus, suc h as the Bop Bota 
géidicoa, § rrans apicula ; the add Whi ptopa, dulcem 
susurre the pwedcoderat, for the sighing of the pine.” 
For criticisms upon “ this notion of representative 
metre” in general, and for Pope’s use of it in par- 
ticular, reference should be made to Johnson’s 
Life of Po; Epwarp H. Marsnatt., 


Such lines are Virg., in., viii. 596 :— 
“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
‘ 


And Hom., Ji., N. 


, . , in , 
Ktuata tadAclovra roAvdAoiarBoto Gartagons, 


v3 (= 


where the scholiast remarks that tadAa(ovra is 
un Onomatopoetic word. On one occasion Dr, Parr 
taught this to 2 lady whom he met at Dr. Routh’s 
aus a sonorous Greek line. Ep. MarsBALL. 


Virgil's galloping line,— 

“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum,” 

si n., Viii. 596, 
answers OsTIARIUS’s requirement, and some have 
fancied that the unusual monosyllabic end of an 
hexameter in his “ Tremens procumbit humi bos” 
(/En., y. 481) indicates the sudden fall of the 
beast, but that I think rather fanciful; and it 
requires the English pronunciation of the open 
diphthong ot (to conceive which had not entered 
into the heart of Homer) to enable one to make 
much of the toAvdAociaBow GarXdoons, unless 
one is content with the hiss of the three sigmas of 
Haroon, 28 a representation of the gentle sound 
of the Mediterranean wave. 

Aen 6 kAayy yever’ adpyvpéoto Broto 

sicios ets IL, i. 49, 
has been quoted as giving the sound of the twanging 
of the bow, and it is a more successful imitation 
if pronounced with the close than with the open 

diphthongs. Hesry H, Gripes, 


In the Virgilian onomatopceeia, “ Quadrupe- 
dante,” &c., which has remained in my memory 
from old days, one seems to hear the gallop of the 
horses over the dry ground. In Schiller’s Hoch- 
zettlied there occurs a line of a somewhat similar 
character, describing the bustle of a dance. But 
I am writing away from all books of reference, 
and can only throw out the Schiller suggestion for 
others to follow up. 

W. K. W. Cuary-Cuary. 


Chiteau d’Oex, Switzerland, 





A Cuaristmas Day 1n Oxrorp Tarrty YEARS 
Aco (5 §. xii. 504; 6 S. i, 140; ii, 95).—In 
an amusing little book in my possession, and one, 
it is supposed, of great rarity, entitled Oxford and 
Cambridge Nuts to Crack (London, 1835), there is a 
very interesting account of the old custom of bring- 
ing in the boar’s head at Queen’s College, Oxford.* 
The whole of it is too long for insertion, but the 
following extract may prove of interest to your 
readers. It would seem that John Pointer, in his 
Oxontensis Academia, published in 1749, had been 
giving currency to the report that a wooden head, 
instead of a real boar’s head, was served up in the 
college hall on Christmas Day. The theory is thus 
rebutted by the witty Dr. Buckler :— 


“*T am apt to fear, that it is a fixed principle in Mr. 
Pointer to ridicule every ceremony and solemn institution 
that comes in his way, however venerable it may be for 
its antiquity and significance.” 

And after quoting Mr. Pointer’s words, he adds, 
with unrivalled irony,— 


“ Now, notwithstanding this bold hint to the contrary, 
it seemeth to be altogether unaccountable and incredible, 
that a polite and learned society should be so far 
depraved in its taste, and so much in love with a block- 
head as to eatit. But as I have never had the honour 
of dining at a boar’s head, and there are many gentlemen 
more nearly concerned, and better informed, as well as 
better qualified, in every respect, to refute this calumny 
than lam, I shall avoid entering into a thorough dis- 
cussion of this subject. I know that it is given out by 
Mr. Pointer’s enemies, that he hath been employed by 
some of the young seceders from that college to throw out 
a story of the wooden-head in order to countenance the 
complaints of those gentlemen about short commons, and 
the great deficiency of mutton, beef, dc.; and indeed, I 
must say, that nothing could have better answered their 
purpose in this respect than in proving according to the 
insinuation that the chief dish at one of their highest 
festivals, was nothing but a log of wood bedeck'd with bays 
and rosemary ; but surely this cannot be credited after 
the university has been informed by the best authority 
and in the most public Manner that a young nobleman, 
who lately completed his academical education at that 
house, was, during his whole residence, not only very 
well satisfied but extremely delighted with the college 
commons.” —(Pp. 96-7.) 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Deap Sea Apes” (6% §. ii. 388).— Mr. 
Hoorer will find Mr. Carlyle’s graphic account of 
the “Dead Sea Apes” in Past and Present, 
bk. iii. chap. 3. The original legend will be found 
in the introduction to Sale’s Koran. 

Ws. H. Peer. 





* The words in italics are literally copied, and are pre- 
sumably those of the editor of the little volume from 
which the extract is made, professedly, from A Complete 
Vindication of the Mallard of All Souls’ College, London, 
1750, by Benjamin Buckler, D.D. Allibone’s Dictionary 
under his name, refers “for an account of this amusing 
controversy’’ to Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. and Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecdotes. 
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Tae Crowns or Irisn Kixes (6" §. ii. 328).— 
Zanont may consult O'Curry’s Lectures on the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish. The 
work has a full index. } 


Tar Moon ann tHe Lerrer Siema (6% §. ii. 
366).—The rule for knowing by the shape of the 
moon whether she is waxing or waning, as given 
by Mr. Bons, presents the objection that one has 
to employ Italian words, which are not generally 
understood, and also to use them in a reversed 
way. The German “memoria technica” is to take 
the first letter of the word zunehmend for the wax- 
ing, and of the word abnehmend for the waning 
moon, the characters being those of German run- 
ning hand. Any one familiar with this form of 
writing will at once understand the plan. We 
might use the P of proceeding for the waxing, and 
the C of contracting or closing for the waning state, 
if better words cannot be found. To remember 
only one of the letters, however, is all that is really 
necessary. Pro and con would, I suppose, be too 
doubtful for general use. J. Dixon. 


“FevpaL” ix Irevanp (6% §, ii, 367).—In 
considering the speeches of the gentlemen referred 
to by Anoy., it is well to remember that the word 
feudal is the stock term of the political agitator 
for anything and everything connected with the 
land laws which may happen to incur his indigna- 
tion. Therefore we must not too nicely criticize 
the description of ejectment as feudal, for the pro- 
cess of ejectment is distasteful to these gentlemen, 
and what is distasteful to them in the land laws is 
feudal, therefore ejectment is feudal. Q.E.D. As 
to the prevalence in Ireland of the feudal system, 
Treland is generally said to have been (by right of 
conquest) put under the common law of England 
by virtue of letters patent of King John in the 
twelfth year of his reign, which letters Lord Coke 
supposes to have been confirmed in Parliament. 
From that time until the Union it would seem 
that Ireland remained subject to the common law 
of England, although not bound by statutes enacted 
by the English Parliament before Poyning’s laws, 
because not specially named therein, and thus it 
was, as Blackstone says, “ deprived of many good 
and profitable laws made for the improvement of the 
common law.” No doubt the English common 
law was not actually observed in many parts of 
Treland in early times, on account of the unsettled 
state of the country; but still the whole of Ireland 
was, in theory at least, and in practice as far as 
possible, subject to the common law of this king- 
dom. F, Sypyey WappincToy, 


Heratpic (6% S. ii. 348).—T. M. M.-W. will 
find, by consulting Burke’s and other armories, that 
the arms he inquires after belong to the Stubbe or 
Stubbs family, the only difference existing between 
Burke’s and T. M. M.-W.’s blazoning being in the 





crest, which the former gives thus, A stag’s head 
proper, between the attires a pheon argent, this 
being for Stubbe of Laxfield, co. Suffolk, while the 
Stubbs of Durham only have two pheons in the 
arms, but bear the crest as, On a mural crown 
sable a pheon argent. Other families of the same 
name, though bearing the same arms, have a great 
difference in their crests. Jutes C. H. Perr. 


I do not find the arms T. M. M.-W. describes 
in Burke or Papworth, but I imagine them to be 
a Forster coat, as they bear a great resemblance 
to several achievements of that family, and most 
nearly to the coat of the family of Forster (Bart.) 
of Lysways Hall, co. Stafford, who bear, Sa., on 
a chevron cottised between three pheons or, an 
annulet between two escallops of the first ; crest, 
in front of a stag’s head erased arg., attired 
or, collared and line affixed thereto sa., two pheons, 
also sa, H1RONDELLE. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE Name “ Cueyne” (6 
S. ii. 367).—In Scotland this name is pronounced 
as a monosyllable, and very frequently as if spelt 
cheen, not as chain. X. C, 

The original spelling must have heen Chesne 
(now Chéne). R. 8. Cnarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Wittram Bixcnam, Senator or tHe U.S. (6% 
S. ii. 367).—He was in England early in the 
century, but I do not know where he died or what 
were his arms. His daughters married Mr. Alex- 
ander Baring and Mr. Henry Baring. Mrs. Bing- 
ham was a Miss Willing of Philadelphia. 

H. B. Mitpmay. 


Aw Openinc NEAR THE Nortu Pore: Capt. 
Symmes (6™ S. ii. 348).—The extract given by 
Scerus from Humboldt’s works will be found in 
his Cosmos (“ Density of the Earth”), vol. i. p. 163 
(“ Bohn’s Scientific Library,” 1548). 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 

John Cleves Symmes was born in New Jersey, 
U.S.A., in 1780, and died in 1829. He was an 
officer in the United States army, and after the 
war of 1812 wrote and lectured on the theory that 
the earth was hollow, supporting his views with 
great ingenuity and ability, and winning over 
a considerable number of followers. At “ first 
blush” his views may well seem absurd, but a 
careful consideration of them, even in the light of 
modern discovery, is, to say the least, interesting, 
His Theory of Concentric Spheres (Cincinnati, 
1826, 12mo.) created quite a sensation in its day. 
In the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1873, may be 
found a very interesting summary of his views, 
which would, I am sure, prove suggestive even to 
Scorvs. Cuas. L. Norton. 

University Club, 370, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Dotmens In Hampsuire (6% §. ii. 147).—The 
circle, or rather hexagon, of stones, marked in the 
Ordnance Map as standing a short way off the 
high road between Winchester and Petersfield, 
has no great antiquity, as the stones were placed 
in that position by the late Colonel George Green- 
wood, of Brookwood House, in the parish of 
Bramdean, for what purpose I cannot ascertain. 
The colonel had apparently a fancy for such things, 
as at a little distance from these stones there is a 
cairn, or conical heap of flints, every one of which 
is said to have been deposited there by the hands 
of the colonel.* This heap of flints was a crucial 
test in the Tichborne trial. Tichborne is situated 
two or three miles from the heap. 

There is no stone in the neighbourhood from 
which the blocks in the circle could have been 
detached. They are apparently masses of con- 
glomerate of grit and pebbles, probably drift 
stones found in the district, many of which are 
continually discovered imbedded in the chalk 
subsoil of this part of Hampshire. 

H. C. M. Barron. 


Andover. 


“Tne Boox: or, ProcrastinateD Memorrs.” 
By Mrs. Serres (6" §. ii. 464, 497).—I am 
greatly obliged by Mr. Epccumpse’s kind offer, 
which I ought not to have called forth. Let me ex- 
plain (as I did on a former occasion) that The Book 
I was seeking was not The Delicate Investigation, 
or any of the numerous reprints of that Book, 
of which I have a great many editions. Mr. 
Epccumpe’s observation, that it is hardly fair to 
apply the epithet “ Messalina” to the unfortunate 
(Queen Caroline, almost discloses the reason of my 
desire to see or secure a copy of Mrs. Serres’s Book. 
I have original letters, written by that unscrupulous 
woman to George 1V.,of the most fulsome character, 
which, by her directions, had been returned to her. 
But when Carlton House would not have her, Mrs. 
Serres went over to Brandenburg House, and 
abused the king for the rest of her life; and I 
suspect when she formed her alliance with poor 
misguided Lady Anne Hamilton she probably can- 
celled and withdrew from circulation The Book ; 
or, Procrastinated Memoirs, in which she had 
treated Lady Anne’s patroness as “ Messalina.” 

Wituram J. Tuoms, 


Tar Eyes or Waite Cats (6"§. ii, 348).— 
As a lover and breeder of many cats, white as well 
as coloured, I can inform G. 8. B. that, although 
white cats occasionally have each eye of a different 
colour, it is by no means universally the case. 
None of mine have ever had this peculiarity. 

W. K. W. Cuary-Cuary. 

Baden 











beneath. 





I also have been frequently told “asa fact” 
that white cats never have both eyes of the same 
colour ; but my experience is quite to the contrary. 
For the past six years I have been the happy 
possessor of numerous white Persian cats ; and of 
the very many cats and kittens that I have kad 
during this period only two had eyes that differed 
in colour. Curnpert Bebe. 

A perfectly white cat has just been carefully 
examined by upwards of a dozen persons, of whom 
I was one; and we were unanimously of opinion 
that her two eyes were precisely of the same 
colour. Wa. Pencetiy. 

Torquay. 


I do not remember any variety of colour in the 
eyes of white cats which have come under my own 
observation ; and I may mention that a white cat, 
with one eye blue and the other yellow, was 
remarked upon as a curiosity at the Cat Show at 
the Crystal Palace in October, 1880. (See Daily 
News, Oct. 14.) Epwarp H,. MarsHatt, 


My two eyes are of the same colour. I have 
two white babies, and so are theirs. My master 
will tell you all that I am right. 

A Wuire Car. 

The above correspondent has asked me to certify 
to the truth of her letter. I do so with much 
pleasure. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Nvumismatic (6 §. ii. 348).—I also possess one 
of these coins, and have always thought it was in 
some way commemorative ot Sir Isaac Newton’s 
appointment as Master, and afterwards Warden, of 
the Mint. He appears to have been appointed to 
the former office in 1693. The inscription is “I*.,” 
and not “ I*., Newton,” as stated by Mr. Sprers, 

Epwarp Fry Wabe. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


—— Cort, Eicnteeyta Century (6" §. ii. 
368).—The name does not appear in the catalogue 
of the archbishops and bishops who occupied the 
sees of the Church of Ireland, commencing with 
the year 1690, and continued to the year 1840. 
This catalogue is given in the appendix to Bishop 
Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland. 

Freperick Mant. 

“Trap” ror “Carriace” (6 §. ii. 369).— 
This is defined in Hotten’s Dictionary of Modern 
Slang, &c., 1860, as “a ‘fast’ term for a carriage 
of any kind,” and this is the earliest instance I 
know of the word. It would appear to have begun 
to come into common use about 1865, when it 
occurs frequently in newspapers. The Pall Mall 
Gazette of Aug. 21, 1865, has: “ Horzemen were 
there as thickly as at a ’Varsity race, and ‘ traps’ 


* The cairn is in memory of a favourite horze buried unlimited—with two wheels, with four wheels, 
| with no wheels worth mentioning—‘ traps’ peril- 
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ously high, ‘traps’ ignominiously low. . . were 
there to accompany the race.” It will be noticed 
that the word is printed within inverted commas, 
as though a word of fresh importation or, at least, 
not of everyday use. S. J. H. 


I read in Backhouse’s Narrative of a Visit to 
South Africa that below the after part of travelling 
waggons in South Africa is a sort of hurdle, called 
a trap, for holding kettles and cooking pots. When 
the waggon is entered from behind, this appendage 
is used as a step. T'reppa, Dutch for a step or | 
stair : hence trap, a carriage. H. P. 3. 


I have met with another word which I should 
wish explained. In anold magazine is the follow- 
ing : “ Mr. Street was thrown from his whiskey 
and killed on the spot.” What was a “ whiskey” ? 

Wx. Freevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 

[* Whiskey,—2. A light carriage, built for rapid 
motion ;—called also tim-whishy.”—Webster's Dict. | 


The enly dictionary wherein I have been able 
to find this word is the Archaic and Provincial 
Dictionary of Mr. Halliwell-Philipps (1850), who 
says: “Trap, a small cart. Various dialects,” 
But this carries us back a few years earlier than 
Orley Farm. Epwarp H, MarsHatt. 

6, King's Bench Walk, Temple. 


Navat Dvet (6" §. ii. 467)—Mr. Doran will 
find an account of the action between the Quebec 
and the Surveillante in the fourth volume of Beat- 
son’s Naval and Military Memoirs. Capt. Farmer, 
in the Quebec, fought his opponent, a far heavier 
frigate, for three hours and a half at pistol-shot 
distance. Both ships were dismasted, and the 
sails of the Quebec falling on her guns set her on 
fire, and she blew up. The king, to mark his ap- 
probation of the gallantry of Capt. Farmer, made 
his son a baronet and promoted him. The date of 
the action was Oct. 6, 1779. J. C. M. 


Erirarn in Lypp Crvrcn, Kent, 1420 (6 §, 
ii. 166, 200, 331).—I feel obliged to Mr. Ensworrtn 
for his notice of the Lydd epitaph on John Motel- 
font, and for the answer in rhythm so closely cor- 
responding with the previous version of E. J. B. 
I have since seen the Carm. Prov., Lond., 1588, in 
which I had observed two of the lines, and there 
are more from the epitaph in this collection, so 
that now these are accounted for as previously 
occurring :— 

“ Dum tumulum cernis, cur non mortalia a spernis! 

Tali namque domo clauditur omnis homo.” 

P. 147. 

“ Regia majestas, omnis terrena potestas, 

Transiet (sic) absque mora, mortis cum venerit hora,” 

P. 137. 

“© quam ditantur qui coclica regna lucrantur.” 
P 


73 


ros 





The epitaph appears to be made up of well- 


| known lines. A closer examination of the book 
might show that other lines of it were there. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Certain Lectcres (6 §, ii. 8, 191, 353, 47 
—I give an earlier example of the exact phrase. 
Some four days after reading the last reference I 
happened to look into Arber’s Stat. Registers, 
vol. iv., for other purposes, and at p. 367 came 
across : “6 Julii, 1636 A booke called Follies 
Moderator with a Curtaine Lecture, wherevnto is 
annexed The garden of Wisdome by Sir W. R.” 
Also: “25° Novembris, 1659. A Booke called 
A Boulster Lecture,” &c. B. Nicuo.soy, 





An instance of this expression, somewhat earlier 
than that in Goldsmith noted by T. L. A., is found 
in Savage’s Progress of a Divine. 

Ernest B, 


Kirk Michael Vicarage, Isle of Man. 


SAVAGE. 


“ Jotty ” (6 §, ii. 226, 330).—Probably the 
following instances of the early use of this word 
may be acceptable. Mr. Bares will here find 
examples of its use “ina peculiar sense” a hundred 
years earlier than those he quotes :— 


“Tt is a ioily and an elegaunt oracion. saied he, but it 
is nothyng conuenict nor comely for Socrates." —A peph. 
of Erasmue, 1542, p. 28 of 1877 reprint 

“ Xenocrates the philosophier was ‘of & more soure 
nature, a ioylie feloe in some other respectes: but Plato 
mo tymes then one auised hym, with sacrifice to purchace 
the fauour of the Graces." —/d., p. xxvi of 1877 reprint. 

“ that ye maie bee an hable manne, to enioye the pos- 
session of that ‘ov/y fruictefull Seigniourie. to the whiche 
ye are borne.” —/d., p. xxviii of 1877 reprint. 

* trowest thou that it had been possible for such a foilic 
man as Antisthenes, to be borne of a father 1 mother, 
beeyng bothe of theim Atheniens!”—Z/., p. 16 of 1877 
reprint. 

“ Then Alexander beginning to raill on his father saied 
This is the ioyly feloe and gaye man, whiche making 
preparation to passe out of Europa into Asia, and about 
to go but out of one chambre into an other stumbled and 
had a great fall.”—Jd., p. 200 of 1877 reprint. 

“ When Alexander the great had come vnto him, and 
saluted him, Diogenes demaunded who he was: And 
when the other had in this maner aunswe red, I am that 
noble Alexander the king: Mary (quoth Diogenes againe:) 
And I am that ioyly feloe Diogenes the doggue.’"—ZJd., 
p. 153 of 1877 reprint. 











See also pp. 97, 191, 208, and many other examples 
in the same volume. 


“ O Lolly frende, what do I thiuke, 
what thinkes thou? do I say 
When I of any toyllie ivy 
or pleasure do assaye.” 
Drant’s Hora 
* Whose tender looks (O io/ ioy) 
Shall win me sure your louing boy.” 
Clement Robinson’s Zundrul of Pleasa 
Delights, p. 20 of Arber's reprint. 


7, F vi. verso. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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Sorts or Ares (6 §, ii. 308, 334).—I have 
a curious little work on the subject, Martini 
Schookii Liber dz Cervisia: Quo omnia ad illam 
pertinentia plenissime discutiuntur, Groninge, 
1661. Caput xxxvii. treats “De Cervisiad An- 
glicana ”:— 

“A diverticulo in viam ut redeamus, ex ordine con- 
sideranda est Anglicana cervisia, commendari quoque 
solita ab extraneis, nominatim Belyis, ad quos frequenter 
majori quoque copia defertur. De ea distincte cum egerit 
Brudus quidam, Lusitanus Medicus, in libello quem scripsit 
De Ratione Victus in Febribus,exemplo Astedii ex En- 
cyclopzedia ejus vitula hic arabimus. Is ergo agens de 
differentia potus, qui in usu est: Potus, inquit, quo Angli 
utuntur, multiplex est; nempe vehemens, medius, et 
imbecillior, Discrimen inter hos penes vehementiam et 
imbecillitatem, calefactionem, et refrigerationem et penes 
substantiz crassitatem et tenuitatem habetur: Postea 
ostendit triplicem Cerealem potum esse. Simplicem sive 
aquosum, medium, potentem. Simplex cervisia [x !) 
secundum eum, eosdem effectus prodit, quos vinum 
aquosum : aperit siquidem, refrigerat, et distributionem 
procurat. Subamara quidem est initio, sed cum amarities 
illa cito evanescat, caloris argumentum prebere non 
potest. Potens cervisia, quam duplicem vulgo vocant 
{xx?], potenter calefacit, habetque quid vehementiz 
instar potentis vini. Media, que Trihapennina [three- 
ha’penny ?] vulgo dicitur, mediz nature existit, calefacit 
quidem, czterum moderate. Ita quidem de triplici hac 
Keshovesn cervisia existimat Brudus. Preterea, uti 
supra quoque ostendimus, alius Cerealis potus, quem Alam 
vocant, apud Anglos in usuest. Illi nihil omnino lupuli 
incoquitur. Ei admodum infestus est Brudus, nam 
omnibus modis condemnat; Docens corruptioni aptis- 
simum esse potum, ac vicinos ad similem affectum dis- 
ponere chymos. Ejus quoque eubstantiam dispositum 
proximum esse, ut in flatuosos halitus solvatur: ea de 
caussa capiti atqve nervis inimicum esse: materiam 
amplius esse obstructioni lienis et splenis. In summa 
nulli amicam esse eam cervisiam preter quam Veneri. 
Lobelius nihilominus in Histor. Plant. eam commendat 
& gratia saporis, qui vinosus sit. Curdanus quoque, lib. 3 
de Sanit. tuenda cap. 88, non simpliciter eam damnat ; 
sed aut ztate aut coctione corruptam. Sapore, inquit, 
est austero, acido dulcique mixtis, refrigerat, nec ingratus 
potus, his qui ei a:sueverint. Que vero amariores, minus 
sunt salubres, nam vel plus justo coctz, vel putredine, 
aut vetustate hordei tales evaserunt. Plus tamen fidei 
Brudo deferendum videtur, diu quippe in Anglia Medicam 
praxim exercuit, quam Cardanus tantummodo transiverat, 
et vix perlustraverat. Nec hoc pratereundum, hodie 
Dordraci in Metropoli Hollandiz coqui Cervisiam albam 
Anglicanz similem : Vulgo vocatur Dorts-Engels: hac 
in ipsa Anglia pre vernacula desideratur.” 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


In my note under this heading read refrigerating 
instead of “ refugerating.” Bol.eav. 


Tne GaARNET-HEADED YAFFINGALE (6 §. ii. 
309, 473).—Yafile, yaffler, and yappingale are local 
names of the green woodpecker, and the deep-red 
colour of its occipital feathers may be fitly likened 
to that of the garnet. AtFrep NeEwrTon. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Op Hovses witn Secret Coampers, &c. (5% 
S. xii. 248, 312; 6S. ii, 12, 117, 295, 433).— 


These secret hiding-places were not uncommon in | 





old Lancashire houses. As examples the following 
occur to me. At Mains Hall, in the parish of 
Kirkham, some workmen discovered a “priest 
hole” behind a stack of chimueys, in which it is 
supposed that Cardinal Allen was once concealed. 
An old house in Goosnargh, called Ashes, has two 
small cavities (evidently intended for secret cham- 
bers) in its centre wall, which is four feet thick. 
H. Fisnwick. 


Tae Sentence ror Hicn Treason (6% §, i, 
431, 476; ii. 269).—The following, culled from 
one of old Hugh Latimer’s sermons preached in 
1549, may prove of service to those interested in 
the ghastly question :— 

“T was once at Oxford......Beyng ther, I hurd of an 
execution that wasdone upon one that suffered for treason, 
setae I can not tel what the matter was, but the judge set 
itso out that the man was condemned. The xii. men 
came in, and sayd gyltye, and upon that, he was judged 
to be hanged, drawen, and quartred. When the rope 
was about hys necke, no man coulde perswade hym that 
he was in anye faute, and stoode there a great whyle in 
the protestation of his innocency. They hanged hym 
and cut hym down somewhat to soone afore he was cleane 
deade, then they drewe hym to the fyre, and he revived, 
and then he commyng to his remembrance confessed his 
faute, and sayd he was gylty.” 

F. M. 


I do not think that Shakespeare’s authority has 
been quoted as to the meaning of the word drawn 
and its right place in the dreadful formula. But 
he has a clear reference to it in Much Ado about 
Nothing, III. ii.:— 

“ Benedick, I have the toothache. 

Don Pedro. Draw it. 

Benedick. Hang it! 

Claudio. You must hang it first and draw it afterwards.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnaty. © 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


BenxJaMIN Frankurn (6™ §, ii. 127, 258).—I 
am obliged to Mr. Bucktey for the reference to 
“N. & Q.,” 3° S. xi. 515; 4S, v. 459, and to 
the line in Manilius. I have to remark that Dr. 
RamMacGg, in the former of these references, alludes to 
the line relating to Franklin as “ Eripuit ccelofulmen 
sceptrumque tyrannis,” and as having been written 
for his bust ; but in the anonymous Life of Turgot, 
published in London in 1786, it is attributed to 
Condorcet. The passage on the subject (p. 201) is 
as follows: “On ne connoit de M. Turgot qu’un 
seul vers latin destiné pour le portrait de M. 
Franklin; Eripuit ccelo fulmen, mox sceptra 
tyrannis.” Turgot died on March 20, 1781, up- 
wards of twenty months before the independence 
of the United States was established by the pre- 
liminary articles for a treaty of peace, signed 
Nov. 30, 1782, and he could, therefore, only 
express a hope for the wresting of the sceptre from 
George III. 

The Biographie Universelle, vol. xlvii. p. 67, 
note, the Encyclopedia Britannica, eighth edit. 
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title “ Franklin,” and the Life of Turgot, by the 
late Prof. W. B. Hodgson, London, 1870, all read 
“ sceptrumque ” for “ mox sceptra,” and the pro- 
fessor’s error is the more remarkable, as he fre- 
quently refers to Condorcet’s Life of Turgot. 

The notice of Franklin in the ninth edition of the 
Encyl. Brit., now in course of publication, does 
not give the line in either form. 

I still hope to receive a reply as to where the 
cenotaph is to be found to which I alluded in my 
former query. Winstow Jones. 

Exeter. 


Tue Pracves or 1605 anv 1625, &c. (6% §, 
ii. 268, 390).—The municipal records and paro- 
chial registers (six) of the borough of Stamford 
contain references to this oft-recurring visitation. 
In 1574 the plague was so virulent that the 
newly installed alderman or chief magistrate, 
John Houghton, was sworn into office before 
F. Harrington, Esq., the Recorder, Oct. 24, 
1574, “in loco vocat castell meaddowes juxta 
et exopposite Castrum Staumfordie.” Before 
it was the custom to administer the oath 
in “Castro Staumfordie.” In 1580 the plague 
again visited Stamford. The corporate authorities 
passed on September 7 a severe enactment pro- 
hibiting the people leaving the town, and again 
on April 10, 1603. On Dec. 2, 1602 :— 

“Tt was also agreed by the Ald"man, comburgesses, 
and burgesses assembled, that a cabbin should be erected 
and built wherein p’sons infected w'" the sicknesse called 
the plague should be kept and maynetayned, and that 
for charges thereof the fourthe part of (a) fifteene should 
be p’sently collected and gathered.” 

This order was followed by another in January, 
1602/3:— 

“Y* is also agreed by the said Ald"man, comburgesses, 
and burgesses assembled, that a quarter or ffourthe p’te 
of a fifteene for the reliefe and maynetenence of people 
visited w't the sicknesse called the plague should be 
p’sently collected and gathered.” 

The “ cabbin ” was built on the site of the White 
or Carmelite Friary. The parish registers of both 
St. George and St. Michael's have entries of inter- 
ments of those dying of the plague (which carried 
off nearly six hundred) as being “ bur. at the cabbyn 
at White ffryers.” In September, 1623, at a com- 
mon hall, certain members of the corporation were 
instructed to superintend the watch 

“in this dangerous tyme of visitation, and that the sum 
of 10" 5* 4* collected in the towne to the briefe of visited 
persons in other townes were brought in, whereof 10" 
was given to the towne of Grantham, and the rest to 
London, or some other towne as occasion offered.” 

In 1641 it again visited us. On August 26 the 
hall empowered the alderman or his officers, in the 
event of people quitting the town and not leaving 
a substitute, 

“to sett on some other men to doe that service, and the 
said person or persons so as aforesaid appointed or sett 





lectinge to sett on others for them to pay (as well for 
the time past as to come) all such wages as shall be due 
unto them for that service accordingly as others do pay ; 
and if any person or persons be as aforesaid absent and 
neglectinge to pay such wages to such person cr persons 
watchinge or wardinge for him or them, that then, and 
in such case, it shall be lawfull to take a strict suite 
accordinge to lawe, against such person or persons neg- 
lectinge or refusinge, for the recovery of the same 
wages,” 

In all the six parochial registers of this borough 
there is not a single entry recording the burial of 
any victim of the plague in 1665, a fact probably 
owing to the great vigilance observed by the cor- 
poration authorities in keeping any person from 
entering the town from infected localities. 

Justin Simpsoy, 


“NonE BUT HIMSELF CAN BE HIS PARALLEL ” 
(5™ S. iii, 25; x. 15; 6S. i. 489; ii, 58, 292), 
—Several references have appeared under this title 
in respect of man. It may be observed that St. 
Hilary says the same of eternity, “ Zternitas sola 
est similis sui” (S. Hilar. Pictav., “Ex Op. Hist. 
Fragm.,” ii. col. 1305, Opp., Veron., 1730). 

Ep. MarsHAatt, 


Sevenreentu Century Atrarpieces (6% S, 
ii, 384, 494).—I have reason to believe that the 
term, “a reredos painted in perspective,” signifies 
a representation of a triumphal arch in a classic 
style, inlaid or painted after the manner of a 
sketch or drawing in sepia. The design is 
frequently enclosed in a frame of dark wood, and 
placed over the altar of the church. Such work- 
manship should be carefully preserved, as a link 
in the history of a church, even if removed from 
its position over the holy table. 

F. F. K. Brown. 


Kine Cuartes II. axnp Bramptetye Hovse 
(6™ §. ii. 488).—This house is in Ashdown Forest, 
on the road from East Grinstead to Lewes, in 
Sussex. D. 


A Provers (6" §. ii. 445, 493).—Fuller (Church 
Hist. of Britain, 1655) says, in the dedication of 
cent. iv. bk. i. :— 

“ Of all Shires in England Staffordshire was (if not the 
soonest) the largest sown with the Seed of the Church, I 
mean, the bloud of primitive Martyrs ; as by this Century 
doth appear.” 

I have noted the difference of type in which the 
words of the proverb are presented in the original, 
because one of Fuller’s editors (Nicholls), by the 
use of inverted commas to mark this difference, 
conveys the impression that the words were not 
Fuller's own. Clearly an accepted saying is re- 
ferred to, but this may have been its first expression 
in English. Vincent S. Lean. 

Windham Club. 


Ixy Stens : “Tats cate,” &c. (6 §, ii. 164, 


on to watch and ward for the persons absent or neg- | 259, 335, 438).—The sign of the “ Gate” with the 
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usual verses—a real gate—I have often seen hang- 
ing by the roadside between Cheltenham and 
Bishop's Cleeve. W. J. Bersuarp-Smita. | 

Temple. 


“Tsanet Cotour” (6 §. ii. 309).—The French 
lexicographer Littré defines “ Isabelle” as “ qui 
est de couleur mitoyenne entre le blanc et le jaune, 
mais dans lequel le jaune domine.” With respect 
to the etymology of the word he says :— 

“ On dit que l'Archiduchesse Isabelle, fille de Philippe 
II., gouvernante des Pays-Bus, fit voeu, lors du sicge 
i'Ostende (1601-4) de ne pas changer de chemise jusqu’a 
ce que son mari fat victorieux, et que la couleur de cette 
chemise au bout du temps juré prit le nom de la prin- 
cease.” 

He adds, however, “ Rien ne garantit cette his- 
toriette.” I have never before seen it stated that 
“she wanted to persuade the ladies of her court to 
follow her example.” What is generally asserted 
is that the peculiar tint which the royal lady’s 
linen had acquired after having been worn for so 
many years without washing became fashionable, 
and was voluntarily adopted by the ladies in 
attendance on the archduchess, who caused their 
linen to be dyed in imitation of that worn by her. 

E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


The following passage occurs relative to this 
colour in Isaac D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature: 

“Fashions have frequently originated from circum- 
stances as silly as the following one. Isabella, daughter 
of Philip Il., and wife of Archduke Albert, vowed not 
to change her linen tiil Ostend was taken. This siege, 
unluckily for her comfort, lasted three years, and the 
supposed colour of the archduchess’s linen gave rise to 
a fashionable colour, hence called /’/sabeax or the Isabella, 
a kind of whitish-yellow-dingy.”—Fourteenth ed., i, 242. 

Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


There is a reference to Isabel colour, and a 
notice of its origin, in Lord Mahon’s Life of Condé. 
I have not this book at hand, but some years ago 
I made an extract, a copy of which I now send :— 

“Colour Isabelle. This colour, a sort of yellow, was 
chosen by the great Condé for hisown. The origin of 
the name is curious. When the Spaniards were besieging 
Ostend, in 1601, the Archduchess Isabella, wishing to 
encourage the troops, and thinking success near at hand, 
made a vow of never changing her linen before she 
entered the town. Unfortunately for this princess the 
siege lasted three years longer. It may be conceived 
that during this time her linen lost some of its original 
brightness, and her ladies, to console her and to follow 
her example, had their linen dyed of a colour which after- 
wards became the fashion, and which was called Isabelle.” 





A scarf of this colour was a badge of the par- 
tisans of Condé in the civil war consequent on his 
arrest. T. M. M.-W. 

Mr. James, in his novel of Richelieu, mentions 
Isabel and silver as the livery of Chavigni, the 
favourite of the prime minister. In a note Isabel | 


is said to be a mixed colour, resembling that which 
in our day has been called “ Esterhazy,” whatever 
that may be. Freperick Mant. 

“ Rovtousiy ” (6™ §. ii. 366, 398).—Routous 
is given in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words as a Northern word, meaning 
“riotous,” “noisy.” I have failed to find the 
word in any glossary. In Mr, C, C. Robinson’s 
Dialect of Mid-Yorkshire, the verb rout (pro- 
nounced root, raowt), is given with the meaning of 
“To bellow, or speak boisterously.” I have heard 
the verb used in Yorkshire with reference to the 
noise made by a pig when he has got among the 
vegetables of a garden, and is eating them and 
pulling them up. I find in Bosworth’s A.-S. Dict., 
“ Urutan, to rout in sleeping, snore, snort.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Lenetn or Orriciat Lire (6% §. i. 334, 483 ; 
ii. 36, 276, 376).—On May 9, 1785, died Vincent 
Perronet, M.A., upwards of ninety years of age, 
and fifty-seven years vicar of Shoreham, Kent. 
He succeeded Dr. Wall in 1728, who had been 
vicar fifty-two years (two vicars only in 109 years). 

Wu. FReevove, 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


Ancient Scortish Measures (6 §, ii, 247, 
377).—As to clamnus possibly meaning a handful, 
and clamn being possibly the Gaelic lamh, hand, it 
may be noted that in N.W. Lincolnshire clam is 
to snatch hold of, and clawm to paw about with 
the hands, See Peacock’s Glossary, E.E.T.S, 

Js Se Be 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


300Ks ON Punctuation (6% S. i. 177, 324).— 
Composition and Punctuation, by Justin Brennan, 


12mo., seventh edition, 1850. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §, ii. 
389, 479).— 

“ When last,” &c. 

These four lines are taken from Isaac Bickerstaffe's 
comedy of ’Tis Well it’s not Worse, acted, not unsuc- 
cessfully, at Drury Lane in 1770. Wituiam Parr. 

(6t §. ii. 448, 479.) 
* He first deceas'd,” Xc. 

Camden, in his Remains, and, I am told, in an early 
edition, 1636, gives the couplet as an epitaph “ upon two 
lovers who, being espoused, both died before they were 
married” (“She first deceas'd”’). Query, is not the 
inscription on Sir Albert Morton’s wife--mutatis mu- 
tandis—a literal transcription of Camden's version? 
Certainly, AnnBA has good authority for his wording, as 
it is that of the 1870 edition of Camden's Remains, pub- 
lished by John Russell Smith, Soho Square, London. 

FREDK. RuLE. 
(6t S. ii. 489.) 

“Tf I had no opposition I should make myself one” 

expresses an idea similar to, and may be derived from, 
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Lord Stanley's words in the adjourned debate on the 
Ministry, June 4, 1841 :— 

*T recollect that, when I first came into Parliament, 
Mr. Tierney, a great Whig authority, used always to say 
that the duty of an Opposition was very simp!e—it was 
to oppore everything and propose nothing.”— Haneard’s 
Parl. Deb., Third Series, vol. iviii. p. 1188. 

Witiram Puatrt, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Walks through the City of York. 3y Robert Davies, 
F.S.A. Edited by his Widow. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Tue worthy and kindly author of this book—and of 
other good beoks—is dead: his amiable widow, too, is 
gone, after living just long enough to finish her editor- 
ship and write her loving little preface; and thus it 
happens that those who knew them both can hardly 
bring to bear on their volume the lumen siccum of un- 
biassed criticism. Nevertheless, the antiquary and the 
student of social life may take it for granted that here 
isa book well and clearly written by one most compe- 
tent to write it—a book not only of much local interest, 
but of an interest that opens out on all sides into the 
larger fields of English history. For Robert Davies was 
no mere Dryasdust; within his own limits his vision 
was clear and his knowledge singularly full. and he was 
master of a style pure and simple, and all but free from 
yrovincial pomposity and platitude. The city for which 
fre did so much in literature has few names on her roll 
more estimable than his. York has a history extending 
back over some eighteen hundred years. During all 
that time the stone can cry out of her walls, and the 
beam out of the timber can answer it; she has relics of 
that kind to honour from the days of the Legio Sexta 
Victrix until now. But, as was said long ago, it is men, 
and not stones, that make a city ; and we are not aware 
that any man of high and national distinction was ever 
cradled at York, except the mariner, Robinson Crusoe. 
If any one should deny this hero to his native city, under 
the slight and frivolous pretext that he was not a real 
person, we may reply that he is far more real to us all 
than any of the mercantile peers and baronets and 
aldermen who figure so loftily in Mr. Davies's pleasant, 
but eometimes too deferential, pages. And yet, when 
taken in the lump, these civic worthies, vividly por- 
trayed as they are, become both real and interesting, 
even to thore who know not their city. Their brief and 
rapidly scintillating pedigrees show that (as the 7imes 
eaid in Lord Carington’s case) “the aristocratic tradition 
ripens fast in England”; they show that upward course 
of trade, that constant interpenetration of the citizen 
life and the life of the noble or squire, which has been 
going on with excellent results in England from the 
days of the De la Poles to those of Sir Gorgius Midas, 
They show, too—negatively, at least—how little the old 
Norman families, whether of the greater or of the 
petite noblesse, have had to do with this interpenetration. 
Even now the best blood of the county, the Scropes, the 
Cayleys, the Wyvills, remains in the ranks of the simple 
gentry or the baronetage, whilst the posterity of Henry 
Thompson, the wine merchant of High Ousegate in 
Charles II.’s time, now ruffle it with the best, as my 
Lords Wenlock of Escrick; and even the descendants 
of ‘Thomas Brown, of the City of London, Esquire” 
(as Sir Bernard politely calls him), have lately, under 
another but not more honourable name, attained to an 
earldom in that great historic Yorkshire with whose 
history they have nothing whatever to do. Mr. Davies 
does not mention these Browns. for there was nothing to 
say of them; but he gives a full and interesting account 





of the Thompsons. and of others greater than they: as, 
for instance, the Bourchiers of Beningbrongh, and, above 
all, the Fairfaxes, whose original ancestor, as he well 
reminds us, was William Fairfax, of Low Ousegate, 
citizen of York, in the reign of John. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Davies in his Walls is 
excellent ; he meddies not with matters architectural}, 
says nothing of the minster, and but little of churches, 
monasteries, ond the like; but takes his readers up and 
down the streets of York, and makes every o'd house 
give up the story of its builder or its early inmates. 

There is not a town, there is hardly a village, in 
England that might not be endeared to its inhabitants, 
and even to outsiders, by such a method as this, so well 
pursued. And yet, what do the men of York, or any 
other townsmen, care for that ancient and stately aspect 
of their town which was once the honeured expression 
of its historic past? Consider a few things out of many 
which have happened during the present century in 
York alone. Ouse Bridge, with its chapel of St. William, 
is gone; the college of St. William is a neglected ruin: 
the Four Bars, indeed, remain; but their barbicans, all 
save one, have been wantonly destroyed, and the Bars 
themselves have been disfigured by huge modern arches 
cut through the walls beside them ; the Leautiful Priory 
Gate of the Holy Trinity in Micklegate has been swept 
away; noble private houses of Elizabeth's time have 
been gutted, their embossed ceilings shattered, their 
heraldic staircases carted off to Wardour Street ; and— 
worst scene of all, perhaps—the “George” Inn, that 
grand medizval hostelry which was the pride of the 
city, has been utterly ruined and pulled down, and the 
abomination of plate glass and cast iron stands there in 
its stead. This last outrage has been committed since 
Mr. Davies wrote his book; and his nephew, Mr. R. H. 
Skaife, who has enriched the volume with many bio- 
graphical notes, has, perhaps from a sympathetic sense 
of shame, failed to inform the reader that his uncle’s 
ample and loving description of ‘‘ the George” can now 
no more be verified on the spot. 






Yellow Cap, and other Fairy Stories for Children, By 
Julian Hawthorne, (Longmans & Co.) 
To write a new fairy story is almost as difficult as to invent 
anew animal. There is an easy grace,an unfeigned and 
unstudied unreasonableness, about genuine popular tales, 
which cannot easily be imitated. But many of the so- 
called fairy stories have no claim to the designatiou 
under which they are known, being merely moral apo- 
logues, and they have given rise to a large literature 
intended to convey to juvenile minds truths which 
apparently desire only to divert. To this class of fiction, 
of which the Water Babies may be taken as tle type, 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s Yellow Cop and other tales 
belong. They are ingenious, picturesque, and edifying ; 
it must be left for children to decide whether they are 
credible. ‘The scene of the first is laid in England, at a 
time when “ the architect's plans for Stonehenge were still 
under consideration,” and it describes the adventures of 
a rustic youth who dreams of grandeur, and obtains it 
when he dons a magic yellow cap. But after becoming 
a king, and swaying a realm suggestive of that through 
which Alice wandered, he is glad to doff the cap which 
renders his head uneasy. and to return to homely jvys 
and a village maiden’s love. ‘‘ Rumpty Dudget” tells 
how “in the days before the sun caught fire, before tlre 
moon froze up,” three children lived in a palace between 
a “ Garden of Delight ” and a “ Forest of Mystery,” and 
were protected by a nocturnal cat against the felonious 
attempts of a kidnapping dwarf. In “ Calladon” the 
history of Adam and Eve in Paradise repeats itself in 


the story of two small children who dwe!l within the 
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gleaming walls of Abracadabra, ruin it by their dis- 
obedience to their Master's commands, but are eventu- 
ally reformed by suffering. And “‘ Theeda” relates how 
an earthly child loved a “ water maiden,” from whom he 
was separated, at least for a time, by a crab of sceptical, 
politico economical, and arithmetical tendencies. The 
stories are all well written as well as deftly conetructed, 
and they form a dainty volume, of which children will be 
the best judges. 


The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde, and other Stories. 
By Mary de Morgan. With Illustrations by Walter 
Crane. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Sometuine of the fortunate spirit of the author of the 

Contes de ma Mere lOve and the old French fabulists 

appears to have descended upon Miss de Morgan, whose 

preeent volume is full of the spells and magic swords, 
the good and bad fairies common to this kind of literature. 
*O, Yheureux temps que celui de ces fables, 
Des bons démons, des esprits familiers, 
Des farfadets, aux mortels secourables ! 
one cries with Voltaire over these enchanted pages. We 
suspect, however, that it was the pretty title of The 
Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde which suggested its 
priority in the volume, as it is not, to our mind, the 
most pleasing of the group. The picture, in the follow- 
ing story, of the harper, Arasmon, wandering wearily in 
search of his lost Chrvsea, whom he carries ever with 
him under the semblance of a harp, which moans for 
recognition in inarticulate music when he strikes the 
strings, is far more touching and beautiful. It has, 
besides, a fine suggestiveness of that good which is 
always with us, and which we nevertheless seek so 
fruitlessly elsewhere, which may well serve as a lesson 
to children of a larger growth. A capital tale, too, is 
the “ Heart of Princess Joan,” and another, the merry 
little chronicle of the “Three Clever Kings,” who pre- 
ferred very humble vocations indeed to the responsibilities 
of royalty. The fate of ‘The Wise Princess” strikes 
us as a little too sad for a fairy book, although this is 
but a trifling blemish in so charming a collection. Mr. 

Walter Crane’s clever designs would make the fortune of 

far inferior volumes. They are, perhaps, sometimes a 

little “‘ too picked and Italianate” (as Holofernes would 

say); but one cannot fail to admire their grace, their 
taste, and their fertility of ornament. The humour in 
one or two of them makes us long for that edition of 

Grimm's Goblins which, it is rumoured, we are shortly 

to expect from the pencil of this very talented designer. 


Essays on Art and Archeology. By C. T. Newton, C.B, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


| 


” 





Ix archzological subjects Mr, Newton's name is a gua- 
rantee for excellence of work, and he combines scientific 
treatment with an attractive style. The beauties of | 
Greek art are appreciated and pointed out with the eye | 
and the hand of a master, and the reader will not be | 
repelled by the usual jargon of zsthetic criticism which | 
confuses itself and others in a gush of sentimental 
hysterics. In these essays will be found accounts of the | 
results of Wood's excavations at Ephesos, Schliemann’s 
discoveries at Mycenz, the German expedition to | 
Olympia, the Russian explorations in the neighbourhood | 
of Kertch, which have enriched St. Petersburg with a | 
unique collection of Greek jewellery, and the labours of 
General Cesnola in Cyprus which created the Museum 
of New York, But the most important essay is that on 
Greek monumental inscriptions in stone and metal. The 
first part relates to inscriptions of a miscellaneous 
character, from the earliest dedicatory epigrams down to | 
Diocletian’s imperial edict regulating the price of pro- 
visions. The second part deals with religious inecrip- 


| at once, acute, deep, and practical.” 


tions alone, and throws a flood of light on a variety of 


| subjects connected with the Greek temple. The lover 


of classical antiquity will there glean much novel and 
interesting information respecting the loans from the 
treasury of the temple, the emphyteutic tenure of its 
lands, the various grades of its ministers, its slaves 
“sold to God,” pagan epitaphs, the asylum its walls 
offered, the Ephesian temenos, which was the prototype 


| of the sanctuary of Whitefriars, and many details of 


those sacrificial pageauts which pass before our eyes in 


| the frieze of the Parthenon. 


Tuscan Fairy Tales. (Satchell & Co.) 

Tars pretty little volume, besides being amusing, has a 
value which perhaps its author does not suspect. The 
tales come from a quarter (the Val d’ Elsa, the Gar- 
fagnana, and the neighbourhool of Carrara) unworked 
by any of the great folk-lorists of Tuscany, and offer 
considerable variations from the published types. Not one 
of the tales is original, but, for the reason just stated, 
they are as interesting as if they were so. In the pre- 
face the author shows that he has misunderstood the 
good-natured peasantry of Tuscany when he charges 
them specially with “ suspicious reserve and assumed 
incredulity,” presumably because they did not open their 
hearts to him upon the subject of their folk-lore. Mra. 
Busk noticed the same reserve in the Roman peasantry, 
but assigned it to its true cause, and a writer in “‘ N. & Q.” 
has quoted Pitré in proof of the same fact and its reason. 
The author also entertains another equally unwar- 
rantable opinion, viz. that Mrs. Busk, Signor Bernoni, 
and the Friiulein Gonzenbach are the only known 
authors upon Italian folk-lore. It is stranve that ao 
accomplished a writer should be unacquainted with the 
works of Pitre, Imbriani, De Gubernatis, Comparetti, 
Visentini, Nerucci, Coronedi-Berti, &c. 


Spare Minutes; or, Resolved Meditations and Pre- 
meditated Resolutions, By Arthur Warwick. (Pickering 
& Co.) 
Tals is one of those charming little reprints of old devo- 
tional books, beautifully printed and daintily covered, 
with which the house of Pickering maintains the honour 
of its name. A short introductory notice by the Rev. 
W. C. Loftie tells us, in a pleasant and readable form, 
the little that is known, or that can be inferred from his 
writings, about the author, The complete volume was 
first offered to the public in 1634, though an earlier forin 
of it had appeared some two years before. The book is 
“a string of proverbial meditations and meditated 
proverbs.” The author's language is “‘ quaint in conceits, 
and conceited in quaintness. It proceeds on an almost 
uniform balance of antithesis: but his observations are, 
From tue opening 
words of the dedication—“ Right Worshipful, I will not 
make an over-large gate to my little City, A short 
Epistle best unites with so small a volume, and both fitly 
resemble your knowledge of mee, and mine acquaintance 
with you, short and small”—to “the last thing the 
Author wrote a few daies before his death,” the tiny 
volume is a storehouse of quaint thoughts. 


A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs attributed to 
Abraham-iln-Ezra, Edited by 8. R. Driver, M.A 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THe author of the Tenses in Hebrew again comes forward! 

with a small but schorlarly work, and places within the 

reach of all Hebrew students a correct text of the 
commentary on Proverbs attributed to Ibn-Ezra, It 
has been admitted for some time past that the com- 
mentary upon Proverbs printed in Rabbinic Bibles is by 
Moses Kimchi, brother of the celebrated David Kimchi. 


This was first recognized by Jacob Reifman in 1841. 
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Later, Hirsch Lippmann showed that, both lexically and | 
grammatically, the views expressed by the author of this 
commentary are at variance with those of Ibn-Ezra. 
Mr. Driver discusses very ably the whole question of the 
genuineness of the MS. Such a handy edition of a | 
Rabbinic commentary is very useful, and it is much to 
be regretted that there are not more of them. More- 
over, in the case of this book, the sheets have had the 
advantage of the perusal of Dr, Steinschneider, 8, J. 
Halberstam, and Dr, Friedliinder. 


Codex Dublinensis Rescriptus. [Z. 
Abbott, B.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tuis reprint of the great Dublin palimpsest of St. 
Matthew's Gospel is most valuable to the Bivlical critic. 
It is not, however, the first appearance of its readings ; but 
the difficulty of decipherment, owing to the discolouration 
of the vellum, caused errors in the work of two previous 
critics. The MS. has had a “strange eventful history,” 
Written in uncial letters about the end of the fifth or 
beginning of the sixth century, the MS. (so the editor 
thinks) gradually faded, and then, about the tenth cen- 
tury, a selection from Basil and Chrysostom was written 
over the sacred words—iiriva lori ad\Anyopotpeva; 
the Gospel underlies all Christian writings. No more is 
known of the MS. till about 1800, when Dr. Barrett, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, discovered it and made it known 
to the world. Mr. Abbott has produced a most valuable 
edition. The fac-similes give a clear insight into the 
history of the MS., which will be very acceptable to all 
who are interested in the criticism of the sacred text. 


Edited by T. K. 


Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

No one who recognizes the worth of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's influence as a teacher and a critic can fail to 
rejoice that an anthology of his writings should have 
been published. As mere passages of beautiful English, 
as mere examples of the art of criticiem, they will do 
good, if only they induce any reader to turn to the books | 
whence they are chosen in search of more that may raise 

and purify his taste for letters; for truly it is in litera- 
ture that we can most thoroughly trust Mr. Arnold, so | 
true is his touch, so exquisite his literary sense. 





Rambling Recollections of Old Glasgow. By Nestor. | 
(Glasgow, Tweed.) 

Zlistory of the Parish and Burgh of Laurencekirk. By 
William Ruxton Fraser, M.A., Minister of Maryton. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Scortand has long been fortunate in attracting the 

labours of zealous local topographers as well as family 

and clan historians. And, happily, the race of Captain 

Cuttle is still well kept up ayont Tweed and Forth. 

“‘ Nestor,” the nom de plume, we understand, of one who 

has for many years occupied a prominent position in the 

local judicature of Scotland, tells us, in his Rambling 

Recollections, of days lang syne, when the “clatter of 

tongues” at the West Port Well was chiefly Gaelic; 

when the “ Charlies" dozed in their night-boxes, in the 
intervals of their half-hourly calls ; and when the illu- 
mination in honour of Trafalgar had just been held. 

“* Nestor” grieves much over the “ desecration” of the 

remains of the old College to the purposes of a railway 

office. We have ourselves very pleasant memories of the 
old College, and can feel for our author's sorrow. There | 
is much of historical interest in the Recollections of Old 

Glasgow, and there are not a few capital stories, which 

we have not space to extract. 

Mr, Fraser has done good service to tke local history and 
genealogy of the eastern seaboard of Scotiand in publish- 
ing his carefully written History of Laurencekirk. In 
the matter of genealogies, it travels over some of the 





same ground as Dr. Davidson's 7nverurie, already noticed 
in these pages. We feel bound to express our regret 


| that both these really valuable contributions to Scottish 


local history should contain a repetition of the old 
well-worn myth of “ Robert, Prince of the Catti,” as the 
eponymous ancestor of the house of Keith-Marischal. 
And we shall require a deal more evidence than 
Mr. Fraser has brought forward before accepting what 
appears to be his theory, that the male representation of 
Barclay of Mathers is vested in aline of Barclays, tenants 
of Newton, of whose filiation on the Mathers stock 
absolutely no proof is given. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the parish of which Ruddiman was 
schoolmaster, and “‘ Minstrel ” Beattie a native, deserved 
a loving historian, such as it has found in the Minister 
of Maryton. We gladly recognize in Mr. Fraser's inter- 
esting volume a fresh proof that the spirit which pro- 
duced the Old and New Statistical Accounts of Scotland 
is still alive, and we hope in many a Scottish manse. 

The Oracle, a journal devoted exclusively to “ Answers 
to Correspondents,” has now reached its eighty-fifth 
number. The publisher is Mr. H. J. Infield, 160, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Boscozet (“ Emilio Castelar’s Works in English,” ante, 
p. 500).—Mr. H. Kress, Oxford, writes: “ Besides Mrs, 
Arthur Arnold's translation of the work quoted by you, 
there is but a speech on ‘ Religious Liberty,’ delivered 
by Castelar in the Spanish Cortes on May 9, 1876, which 
has been translated by W. G. Richardson (London, 


| 63, Fleet Street, M. T. Ruiz, October, 1876). Of Cas- 


telar's numerous other works nothing, it appears, has 
been published in English as yet. His two excellent 
novels— The Sister of Mercy (La Hermana de la Caridad, 
2 vols., Madrid, 1873), and The Story of a Heart (Historia 
de un Corazon, 4 vols., Madrid, 1874-7)—would cer- 
tuinly deserve an English translation.”—J. H. I. writes: 
“A volume of biographical essays by Emilio Castelar 
was transiated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold, and published by 
Messrs. Tinsley Brothers, in 1875, as Life of Lord Byron, 
and other Sketches. Every admirer of either Byron or 
Castelar should read this volume, if possible, in Spanish, 
and if not in its English garb.” 

G. J. Jouxson (‘The Chimes of St. Mary's, Cam- 
bridge,’ ante, p. 500).—C. R. M. writes: “The melody 
is in the key of p. It is printed in Dr. Raven's Church 
Bells of Cambridgeshire, p. 63. The tenor bell is ¢ 
sharp.” 

Scotus (ante, p. 360).—The address of the firm in 
Holland which makes the old Dutch tiles is Heer Raven- 
stein, Westrave, bij Utrecht. 

Cuartes Wryttr.—Taken, no doubt, from the once 
popular ditty, Poor Dog Tray. 

Cc. F. 8. Warrex, M.A.—We did not refer to you. 
Thanks for the MS. ; it shall appear. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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on Thomas Phaer, 38 
Spelling, books on phonetie, 48 
(B.) Oxon. on Kestell— Madge, 91 
. (E. H.) on Luis de Camoens, 147 
. (H.) on Rev. Charles Allen, 48 
Burial, eccentric, 106 
(J. H. L.) on President Henry Lawrence, 298 
(J. 8.) on Bishops of Dunkeld, 127 
(M.) on “‘ He is either dead,” &c., 227 
(M.) Oxon, on length of official life, 376 
(P. F. 8.) on burning the ashen faggot, 508 
(T. L.) on Cowper's mistakes about birds, 119 
** He comes too near,” &c., 113 
Southey (R.), his “Joan of Arc,” 33 
A. (T. 8.) on alleged American counterfeit coins, 274 
Abbesses summoned to Parliament, 485 
Abbot (Rev. Lemuel), author of poems, 68 
Aberdeen, bells of King’s Coll., 347; plan of St. 
Nicholas’s Church, ib. 
Abhba on Sir Robert Berkley, 488 
Churchwardens, female, 95 
Cordiner (C.), his ‘‘ Antiquities,” 447 
Epitaph on Ann Collins, 134 
Hero against his will, 184 
Hymnology, 126 
Musgrave (Sir Richard), 170 
O’ Looney (Lady), her epitaph, 334 
Sextons, female, 277 
Abner, his retort to Ish-bosheth, 171 
Abstinences, peculiar, 511 
“‘ Accepting of the box,” its meaning, 186 
Adder stones, 237 
“ Adeste Fideles, The,” 434, 487 
Adrian, letter of, 195, 279 
éstel, its meaning, 386 
Afghan nursery song, 124 
Agricultural Folk-lore, 265 
* Albion Magazine,” 9 
Ales, sorts of, 308, 334, 523 
Alger (J. G.) on “ Cut off with a shilling,” 389 
Alger (J. M.) on poetical tavern signs, 445 
Aliri, its meaning, 178 
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| Allen (Rev. Charles), vicar of Tugby, 48 


| 
} 
| 


Allen (S.) on fly-leaf inscriptions, 17 

Alliterative sentences, 325 

Allsopp (A. P.) on Devon and Somerset Folk-lore, 
395 

Altarpieces, seventeenth century, 384, 394, 52¢ 

Altham title and family, 254 

Amaranth=Crimson, 247 

American epitaphs, curious, 445 

American hymns, 16 

American spelling, 74, 195, 471 

Amulet, inscribed, 375 

An, its Lincolnshire use, 34 

And, “short,” 38, 277 

* Anemone pulsatilla,” 172 

Angels, treatment of by the old masters, 86, 215 

Angling, the “ gentle art,” 224, 357 


| Anglo-Celt on Boom, its meanings, 275 


Mountain defined, 54 
Anglo-Saxon (Adventurous) on Potatoes-and-point, 37 
Anglo-Saxon etymologies, 4 
* Annals of Exeter College” and the “ Edinburgk 
Review,” 344, 369 
Anne (Queen), naval medal, 72 
Anon. on ‘‘ Accepting of the box,” 186 
Archeological and other Societies, 84 
Bush the sign of an alehouse, 467 
Catawampus, its meaning, 8 
Feudal, in Ireland, 367 
Heron mentioned by Shakspeare, 369 
Infernal, as an intensative, 324 
Lincoln service book, 386 
Marriage, royal, with a slave, 127 
Names, local, 344 
Stinting, its meaning, 248 
Wage—Wages, 387 


Anonymous Works :— 
Alphonso di Borgo, 369 
Amatory Works of Tom Shuffleton, 409, 438 
Anonymiana, 409, 439 
Anthropophagus : the Man-Eater, 511 
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Anonymous Works :— 
jook, The; or, Procrastinated Memoirs, 266, 
464, 497, 521 
Byroniana, 125 
Chameleon, The, 429 
Chronicles of an Illustrious House, 35 
Collection of Sacred and Descriptive Poetry, 389 
Conversion of Jean Livingston, 409, 439 
Cromwell (Oliver), Life of, 108 
Curfew, The, 328 
Dialect of Craven, 389, 419 
Dialogues of the Dead, 308 
Divine Breathings, 473 
Eikon Basilike Deutera, 246, 371 
Frampton (Robt.), Bp. of Gloucester, Li fe of,328 
Georgium Sidus, 388 
Gipsey Experiences, 362 
Historic Certainties, 74 
Historical Applications, 328, 359 
Hore Subsecive, 409, 498 
Hot-water Cure sought in Germany, 389 
Letter to a Lady on Card-playing, 86 
Letter to a Young Clergyman, 409 
Life of a Travelling Physician, 87, 319 
Litere de Re Nummaria, 86, 137 
Love and Beauty, a Collection of Poems, 511 
Mathematogonia, 55 
Musical Reminiscences of an Old Amateur, 389, 
419 
Revolt of the Bees, 349, 396 
Suicide, The, 76 
Tempest, The, 68 
Tractatus qui intitulatur Fedus Christian, 511 
Anthony, its pronunciation, 118, 453 
“Antiquarian and Architectural Year Book,” 186, 
290 
Antiquarian Societies, local, 84 
Antiquary on genealogical State Papers, 83 
Antiquities, local, 5 
Apes: “ Dead Sea apes,” 388, 519 
Apperson (G, L.) on books published by subscription, 
255 
Bullion’s day, 407 
Dale (T.), his ‘* Poems,” 247 
Oak and ash, 113 
“Ther is boute a beame,” 328 
Archeological excursionists, satire on, 104 
Archeological Societies, local, 84 
Architectural Societies, local, 84 
Argo-nairs, its proverbial meaning, 117 
Arkansas, its pronunciation, 165, 274 
Arm-in-arm, custom of walking, 115 
Armour, defensive, in the 19th century, 183 
Armour, funeral, in churches, 218, 477 
Armourers’ Company and the Lord Mayor, 207 
Arms, colonial, 104, 214; right to bear, 78, 152, 
443; “* Rouen ” Roll of, 462 
Artillery used to convey information, 204 
Artists, their profits, 511 
Ascance, its etymology, 311, 332 
Ash cider, 8 
Ashbee (H. 8.) on Bolton Corney, 123 
Ashby-Sterry (J.) on an old stamp, 87 
Ashen faggot burnt at Christmas, 508 
Ashworth (R.) on Eskrick family, 107 





Asinego, its meaning and derivation, 153 
Asquint, a rare word, 135 
Astley (J.) on scrap-book gum or paste, 212 
Atkinson (H.G.) on mummy wheat, 415 
Satchels, in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 512 
Attwell (H.) on ‘* By Jingo,” 157 
Pink, its etymology, 4 
Attwood (J. 8S.) on Burgh and other families, 66 
Auctions, early book, 115, 297, 417 
Austin: Dryden: Alderne, 347 
Australian heraldry, 78 
Authors, their errors, 5, 26, 44, 105 
Avadavat, an Indian bird, 198 
Avenell family of Devon, 48 
Awful, slang use of the word, 331, 366, 398 
Axon (W. E. A.) on Afghan nursery song, 124 
Arkansas, its pronunciation, 165 
Blind asylum, ancient, 307 
Folk-lore, 45, 265, 324 
Fork, ancient, 87 
Metempsychosis in Mexico, 84 
Rip van Winkle or Little Bo-peep, 245 
Vampire in China, 204 
Aylesbury, inscription at St. Mary’s, 195 
Azeituna, Spanish word, 128 
A-zoonin=Humming of bees, 488 


B. on Claygate Lane, 208 
Croix de Malte, 416 
B. (2) on Christmas hymn, 486 
B. (A.) on Metcalfe famiiy, 407 
B. (C.) on lines by Lord Brougham, 417 
B. (C. T.) on Thackeray's ‘‘ Snobs,” 16 
B. (C. W.) on William Bingham, 367 
Heraldic query, 207 
B. (E.) on a medal, 227 
B. (F.) on Hebbert surname, 288 
B. (F. A.) on Marvell pedigree, 174 
B. (F. B.) on Richard West, 27 
B. (G.) on Rev. Joseph Hewlett, 414 
B. (G. F. R.) on Andrew Marvell, 8 
B. (H.) on Nicholas Ball, 468 
B. (J.) on Australian heraldry, 78 
Burleigh (Lord) and Parliament, 229 
Churchill (John), 106 
Five-shilling piece of Cromwell, 17 
Ghosts wanted, 131 
Grose (Francis), 47 
Picture, its right and left, 213 
Rock figures, 110 
B. (J. N.) on Agnes and Joanna Baillie, 325 
B. (R.) on monuments in Pickering Church, 324 
B. (W. C.) on crickets in Florence, 54 
Needwood Forest, 18 
Overton & Hoole, publishers, 498 
Scarborough warning, 258 
Weather lore : Cuckoo, 126 
Witty (John), &c., 148 
Words, reduplicated, 163 
B. (W. E.) on curtain lectures, 478 
Teft (Elizabeth), 407 
B. (Y.) on “bow bell” at Blakesley, 334 
Backboard or monitor, 156 
Bacon (Lord) and Lucretius, 184, 214 ; as a lawyer, 
466 
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Bagpipe in Lincolnshire, 407 
Baildon family, 347 
Baildon (W. P.) on Baildon family, 347 


3ailey (J. E.) on Thomas Bell, 429, 448 
Bow bell at Blakesley, 264 
Brownsword (William), 22 
Charles II., his prophetic dream, 324 


* Cock” at Great Budworth, 61 
Gee family, 71 
Gurney (T.), his shorthand, 81 
Reily, a preacher, 486 
Shorthand, work on, 236 
Wilton House, 302 
Baillie (Agnes and Joanna), their house at Hampstead, 
35 25 
Baily (J.) on birds under the Cross, 316 
Coincidence, 307 
Grace before meat, 128 
Tulchan bishops, 137 
Baines family, 118 
Ball (Nicholas), an Irish journalist, 4638 
Ballad, mock-antique civic, 206 
Ballads, Irish, 322 
Ballot-box, Sydney Smith on, 325 
Balmerino (Lord) and his relations, 
at Holyrood, 408 
Banality, a new word. 76 
Banffshire tradition, 368 
Banks, their origin, 324 
Banks (C. E.) on Wyemington or Wylmington, 28 
Banns: “ God speed ’em well,” 25 
Bant, its derivation, 511 
3aptism, Christian namesin, 177 
Barber or Barbour family, 310 
Barber (J. H.) on Barber or Barbour family, 
Barker family of Linton, Cambridge, 327 
Barker (H. E.) on Barker family, 327 
Barker (Thomas), of Linton, Cambridgeshire, 107 
Baron (J.) on inkstands of famous writers, 258 
Baronet’s daughter an almswoman, 446 
Bar-Point on Cadwallader D. Colden, 115 
Obituary verses, 97 
Pronunciation, changes in, 325 
Barrow (G. F.) on Joseph of Arimathea, 45 
Bartolozzi (Francesco), engraver, 408, 494 
Barton (H. C. M.) on dolmens in Hampshire, 521 
Baskerville family, 367 
Bates (A. H.) on Tom Brown, 158 
Bates (W.) on Tom Brown, 228 
Curtain lectures, 191, 353 
Garrick (D.) on Lord Chatham, 278 
History versus fiction, 443 
Jolly, its etymology, 331 
Party =Person, 274 
Payne (William), artist, 29 
Portuguese travel'ing, verses on, 102 
“ Si Dieu n’existait pas,” &c., 87 
Wellesley (Marquees), bis‘ Primitiz et Reliquiz,” 
482 
Bath ring, 486 
Battledores, or horn-books, 118 
Bayne (T.) on Dryden and Burns, 205 
“Wilhelm Meister,” 56 
Beaconsfield, its pronunciation, 93 
Beaconsfie'd (Ear! of), a key to his ‘‘ Endymion,” 484 


288; his vault 


310 





Beak (A.) on Samuel Dunch, M.P., 115, 398 
Beatrice on Fash= Vex or trouble, 219 
Prudent= Virtuous, 477 
Beaumarchais (P. A. C. de), first edition of “ Figaro,” 
368, 412 
Beaumontague, its meaning and derivation, 98, 297 
Beddoes (Thomas Lovell), his biography, 127 
Bede (Cuthbert) on Brier, its — unciation, 244 
Cats, white, their eyes, 521 
“ Constable” at Nayland Church, 405 
Cox (D.), signboard painted by, 317 
Dickens (C.) and the “ New First Rate,” 
Gospel Oaks, 294 
** Hare-brained,” 472 
Holt, in place-names, 264 
“In Gipsy Tents,” 362 
** Pluck poppies, make thunder,” 
Posy=Single flower, 476 
Punch, the drink, 235 
“Ram Jam” inn, 49 
St. Nicholas, patron of maidens, 491 
Snob, origin of the word, 329, 358, 415 
“ The dead travel fast,” 344 
Wrap: Wrapper, 477 
Bede (the Ven.), his version of St. 
» 


510 


164 


John’s Gospel, 10 

Bedford, its etymology, 249, 334, 474 

Bee Folk-lore, 224 

Bee-swarming, noisy custom at, 54, 197 

Bell-founders, modern York, 448 

Bell-rhymes, local, 514 

Bell-ringing terms, 67 

Bell stamp, 512 

Bell (Dr.), his ‘‘ Shakespeare's ny ** 39 

Bell (Thomas), his biography, 272, 429, 448, 491 

Belle children, bequests to, 107, 234 

Bellman Lawn, its locality, 487 

Bells: Bury St. Edmunds, 97 ; Yorkshire, 224 ; rung 
after an inquest, 227,317; ‘‘ bow bell” at Blakesley, 
264, 334 ; bells of King’s Coll., Aberdeen, 347 ; of 
Lincoln Cathedral, 388, 432; of King’s Coil., 
Cambridge, 443 ; Saint’s, 447 

Bending-in, a Brighton fishing custom, 257 

Benhall peerage, 115 

Bent (J. T.) on the death of Edward IT., 381, 401 

Berkeley of Stratton (Lord), his MS. Journal, 346, 
414 

Berkeley Square mystery, 417, 435, 

Berkley (Sir Robert), Knight, 488 

Bernard or Barnard family, 310 

Bernhard-Smith (W. J.) on coin-edge inscriptions, 

Hautten family, 94 
Houses with secret chambers, 13 
Berries, poisonous, 328, 474 


452, 471, 514 


198 


Bible: Hall Bibles, 28; “Treacle” Bibles, 57; 
Abner’s retort to Ish-bosheth (2 samuel iii. 8), 171; 
Psalm Ixxv. 6, “ Promotion,” 202; Rom. xii. 11, 
** Slothful in business,” 202; Isaiah xvii. 6-9, 237 ; 
Chylinski’s Lithuanian version, 307, 894; 1 Cor. 
ii. 9, 377, 478 
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Corney (Bolton), 123, 172 
** Divine Breathings,” 4723 
Gurney (Thomas), his “ Brachygraphy,” 81 
Heraldry, foreign, 18, 398 
Hewlett (Rev. J.), 268, 396, 414, 456 
History of the Westminster Election, 105, 132, 
149, 190 
Lily (G.), his Grammar, 441, 461 
Literary forgeries, 156 
“ Persii Satire,” 1789, 486 
Spelling, phonetic, 48, 135, 233 
Wellesley (Marquis of), his “Primitie et 
Reliquiz,” 482 
Bicknell and Brookville surnames, 469 
Billycock hat, 224, 355 
Bingham (C. W.) on archeological excursionists, 104 
Quassia, its discoverer, 17 
Sea-sickness known to the ancients, 37 
Tregonwell family, 474 
Winchester College grace, 165 
Bingham (Wm.), senator of the U.S., 367, 520 
Biographies, royal naval, 138 
Birch (W. J.) on Egyptian fasts, 183 
Giaour, its etymology, 253 
Water cure, 32 
Birds and caterpillars, 76, 296 
Birds under the Cross, 186, 316 
Bishops, their temporal power, 442, 495 
Bishops, Tulchan, 137 
Bitton on abbesses summoned to Parliament, 485 
Black (W. G.) on ‘‘ As frequent as the bell on Sun- 
day,” 184 
Dog howling, 385 
Englishmen abroad, 224 
Géttingen in 1780, 225 
Keogh family, 9 
Pomerania, counts in, 145 
Powder, sympathetic, 247 
Thomasen (John), 465 
Blake (William), Gilchrist’s “ Life” of, 77 
Blakesley, “ bow bell” at, 264, 334 
Blaydes (F. A.) on briefs in parish registers, 90 
Duncombe (William), 47 
Engravings, curious, 247 
Loring family, 408 
Marvell (Andrew), 231 
** Rolliad, The,” 226 
Valentine family, 454 
Weather lore, 46 
Willoughby (Mary), 326 
Blenkinsopp (E. L.) on American spelling, 74 
Armour in the 19th century, 183 
Bee-swarming, 197 
Briefs in parish registers, 289 
Fruiter: Hirer, 245 
Pick—Vomit, 175 
Whittling, its meaning, 75 
Blind asylum, ancient, 307 
Bloody Bridge, now Westbourne Place, 428 
Bloody Hill, near Primrose Hil), 428 
Blufted, its meaning, 310, 334, 457 
Bobbin of thread, 495 
Bodley (Sir Thomas), descendants of his sister, 423 





Bohn (H. G.) on early Gillrays, 132, 190 


Boileau on sorts of ales, 308 
Cheshire centenarian, 224 
Cressage, its derivation, 293 
Epitaph, curious, 46 
Trousers, 144 
Wentbridge, inn at, 28 
Bolton House, Turnham Green, 17 
Bonaparte (Napoleon), his legacy to Cantillon, 387, 469 
Bone (J. W.) on consular fasces, 267 
Moon and the letter Sigma, 366 
Passion play, temp. Elizabeth, 509 
Whom for Who, 290 
Bonython family of Bonython, Cornwall, 108, 138, 236 
Bonython flagon, 108, 157 
Bonython (J. L.) on Bonython family, 108 
Book auctions, early, 115, 297, 417 
Book-binding in chintz, 6, 136; with wire, 259 
Book lending, 307, 437 
Book-Plate on the removal of book-plates, 491 
Book-plates of Lord Keane and others, 34, 94, 255 ; 
collections of, 272, 302; armorial, 367, 396, 427; 
their removal, 445, 491 
“ Booke of Presidents,” 1616, 186 
Books, portraits in early printed, 150, 290 ; original 
prices of famous, 153 ; published by subscription, 255 


Books recently published :— 

Aggravating Ladies, by Olphar Hamst, 280 

American Antiquarian, 380 

Amicis’s Holland, 440 

Among the Tombs in Colchester, 400 

Arnold’s Prose Writings, Passages from, 528 

Art Text-Books, 100 

Asgard and the Gods, 479 

Assyrian Texts, 339 

Attic Salt, from Works of Mortimer Collins, 359 

Bagot’s Art of Poetry of Horace, 159 

Baker’s Magistrates’ Pocket Guide, 60 

Bardsley’s Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature, 
179 

Bent’s Freak of Freedom, 440 

Berners’s Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle, 
379 

Betham-Edwards’s Six Life Studies of Famous 
Women, 40 

Blades’s Enemies of Books, 379 

Bonwick’s Our,Nationalities, 339 

Breitschwert’s Aquileja, 440 

Bristol, Past and Present, 100 

Britten and Holland’s Dictionary of English 
Plant Names, part ii., 260 

Brooke's My Fossils, 160 

Browning’s Dramatic Idyls, Second Series, 179 

Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Progress, &c., edited by 
E. Venables, 60 

Calendar of Home Office Papers, 1766-69, 120 

Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708-14, 59 

Calendars of State Papers: Colonial Series, 
1661-68, 220; Foreign Series, 1575-7, 320 ; 
Domestic Series, 1640, 499 

Camden Society : Hamilton Papers, 159 ; Docu- 
ments illustrating the History of St. Paul's, 
399 

Carlton’s Monumental Inscriptions of Durham 
298 
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Books recently published :— 


Chronicles and Memorials: Mat. Paris's Chronica 
Majora, vol. v., 100 

Clark’s The Marriage in Cana, 80 

Codex Dublinensis Rescriptus, 528 

Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, 527 

Comparetti’s Relazione sui Papiri Ercolanesi, 82 

Cossa’s Guide to Study of Political Economy, 458 

Cripps’s Old French Plate, 199 

Curiosities of the Search-Room, 40 

Darling (Grace): her True Story, 420 

Daviés’s Walks through the City of York, 526 

Dedk (Francis), Hungarian Statesman, 140 

Delepierre (Joseph Octave): In Memoriam, 119 

Dennison’s Orcadian Sketch-Book, 479 

Dickens’s Mudfog Papers, 260 

Dobson’s Literary Frivolities, 299 

Dorothy : a Country Story, 439 

Doff’s Fragments of Verse, 20 

Earle’s English Plant Names, 179 

Early English Text Society: Lay Folks’ Mass 
Book, 19 ; Generydes, ib.; Palladino on Hus- 
bandrie, ib.; English Charlemagne Romances, 
ib.; England in the Reign of Henry VIIL., id. 

Ellis’s Sylvestra, 459 

English Dialect Society: Devonshire, 260 ; West- 
moreland, ib. 

English Men of Letters, 59, 178, 200, 239 

Eucharistic Manuals of John and Charles 
Wesley, 159 

Euripidis Bacche, 439 

Folk-lore Record, vol. iii. pt. i., 260 

Four Centuries of English Letters, 119 

Freeman's Historical Essays, Third Series, 20 

Freeman's Short History of the Norman Con- 
quest, 220 

Glasgow, Old, Recollections of, 528 

Godefroy’s Dictionnaire de l’Ancienne Langue 
Frangaise, 39 

Grands Ecrivains de la France, 359, 459 

Groome’s In Gipsy Tents, 338, 362 

Guillaume de Tyr et ses Continuateurs, 41 

Harte (Bret), Complete Works of, 99, 180, 480 

Harvard University Library Bulletin, 360 

Haussen’s Agrarhistorische Abhandlungen, 458 

Hawthorne’s Yellow Cap, and other Fairy 
Stories, 526 

Horace’s Odes Englished and Imitated, 399 

Houghton’s Natural History of the Ancients, 160 

Hymns of the Latin Church, 180 

Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language, vol. ii., 139 

Japanese Pottery, 379 

Jeans’s Life and Letters of Cicero, 499 

Jebb’s Modern Greece, 259 

Jones’s Credulities Past and Present, 399 

Kains-Jackson’s Our Ancient Monuments, 140 

Kerslake’s The Welsh in Dorset, 120 

Landseer (Sir Edwin), by F. G. Stephens, 319 

Laurencekirk, History of, 528 

Laveleye’s L’Italie Actuelle, 338 

Le Mesurier’s Kandahar in 1879, 460 

Lex Salica, 201 

Linsingen (Caroline von) and William IV., 79 

Locker’s What the Blackbird Said, 459 





Books recently published :— 
Mackay’s Regiment, 499 
Metcalfe’s The Englishman and the Scandinavian, 
458 
Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas, 199 
Morgan's Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde, 527 
Murray's History of Greek Sculpture, 498 
Murray’s Old Cardross, 499 
Newton's Essays on Art and Archeology, 527 
Old Style Calendar, 419 
Oldcastle’s Journals and Journalism, 199 
Our Own Country, 80 
Oxford Bible for Teachers, 40 
Paterson's Liberty of the Press, 60 
Pitré’s Biblioteca delle Tradizioni Popolari Sici- 
liane, 161 
Poe (Edgar Allan): his Life, Letters, and 
Opinions, 39 
Poole’s Attempt towards a Glossary of the County 
of Stafford, 240 
Poynter and Head’s Classic and Italian Painting, 
319 
Praise of Books, 400 
Registers of the Parish Church of Calverley, 400 
Renan’s Lectures on the Influence of Rome, 263 
Renouf’s Lectures on Origin and Growth of 
Religion, 263 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua), by F. S. Pulling, 319 
Roland, Song of, translated by J. O’ Hagan, 59, 78 
Shakspeare: King Lear, edited by H. H. Fur- 
ness, 159 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), Prose Worke, 219 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, pt. iii., 100 
Tennyson’s Ballads, and other Poems, 498 
Terry’s Memoirs of Old Romford, 360 
Thousand Thoughts from Various Authors, 360 
Trevelyan’s Early History of Charles James Fox, 
419 
Tuscan Fairy Tales, 527 
Twain’s Tramp Abroad, 380 
Vernet and Delaroche, by J. R. Rees, $19 
Walford’s Tales of Our Great Families, 339 
Walpole’s History of England from Conclusion of 
the Great War, vol. iii., 139 
Warren’s Guide to the Study of Book-Plates, 359 
Warwick’s Spare Minutes, 527 
Waters’s Genealogical Memoirs of the Families 
of Chester and Astry, 40 
Waylen’s House of Cromwell, 239 
Wiclif (Johannis) de Christo, 121 
Wreath of Songs, 280 
Bookworm (Old) on the “ True Briton,” 243 
Boom, its meanings, 126, 215, 275 
Booth (J.) on places in England and Wales, 66 
Hawick “ Riding Song,” 446 
Borbonius (N.), lines by, 84 
Borsholder, its derivatien, 107, 235 
Boswell (James), his “‘ Matrimonial Thought,” 8 
Bouchier (J.) on definition of Mountain, 27 
Boutell (Rev. C.), his “‘Christian Monuments,” 148 
Bower (H.) on Mrs. Elizabeth Whitefield, 288 
Boycotting, origin of the word, 511 
Boys (Rev. Thomas), his death, 240; his Chaucer 
notes, 267, 297; and classical literature, 309 


Brabrook (E, W.) on Roman villa at Sandown, 301 
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Brag, its derivation, 425 
Branding in the hand, 73, 277 
Braose (William de), his third wife, 513 
Brasses in churches, 94; not registered, 325, 355, 
475 
Brazilian Folk-lore, 45 
Bread, holy, 308, 412 
Breast-pin, its American meaning, 429 
Bretherton family of Bretherton, 427 
Breviary, Roman, 1740, 7, 191 
Brewer (E. C.) on American spelling, 471 
Authors, their errors, 44 
Bell inscriptions, 406 
Deluge, traditions of, 211 
Folk-lore, infant, 443 
* Might and main,” 107 
Story, of a house, 213 
Brewster (Edward), publisher, 310, 354 
“ Bricklayers’ Arms,” Southwark, 176 
Briefs in parish registers, 89, 187, 288, 375 
Brier, its pronunciation, 244, 374 
Brighton, its different spellings, 376 
Brighton fishing custom, 257 
Brightwell (D. B.) on Goethe : Mignon’s song, 17 
Britannicus on “ Old ” English, 398 
British Battledore,’ 118 
British Museum, Douce bequest to, 146 
Briton on “Old” English, 38 
Britten (J.) on the “ Adeste Fideles,” 487 
Christ bushes, 377 
Brodhurst (J. P.) on Charles II. after battle of Wor- 
cester, 168 
Houses with secret chambers, 12 
Brooke (R. 8.) on Grahams of Netherby, 71, 112 
**Rock of Ages,” Mr, Gladstone's Latin render- 
ing, 346 
Brougham (Henry, Lord), lines by, 244, 331, 377, 417 
Broughton (Andrew), his burial-place, 174, 235 
Brown (F. F. K.) on 17th century altarpieces, 524 
Church architecture, 197 
Brown (J.) on John Thomson, 86 
Brown (Tom), his writings, 158, 210, 228 
Browne epitaphs at Thanington, 46 
Browne (Sir Thomas), passage in his “ Religio 
Medici,” 265, 393, 451 ; his portrait, 447 
Brownsword (William), his biography, 22 
Bubm on Lincolnshire provincialisms, 484 
Buchinger (Matthew), dwarf of Niirnberg, 98, 218 
Buckley (W. E.) on “ Argo-nairs,” 117 
Belle children, 234 
Bread, holy, 308 
Christian names, curious, 476 
Coin-edge inscriptions, 198 
Eviad, The,” 279 
Franklin (Benjamin), 258 
: Godwit of lonia, 96 
Hautten family, 93 
**Inveni portum,” 136 
Jonson (Ben), Latin verses by, 386 
Keel-hauling, 257 
* Love and Beauty,” 511 
Pan, story of his death, 298 
Pedigree, its etymology, 175 
* Persii Satire,” 486 
Proverb, 373 





Buckley (W. E.) on A. Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair 
Women,” 470; his “ Palace of Art,” 492 
Verse, imitative, 518 
Wellesley (Marquis), Latin elegy by, 373, 438 
Whitaker (Rev. T. D.), 55 
Budworth, Great, the “ Cock ” at, 61 
Bullion’s day=July 4th, 407 
Bulrush, its etymology, 147, 271, 315, 412 
Bunyan (John), abridged editions of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” 104, 193 
Burgh family, 66 
Burglar, his talisman, 184 
Burglarized: Burgle, 205, 355, 496 
Burial, eccentric, 106, 236 ; in unconsecrated ground, 
135 ; on Sunday in Scotland, 144, 197, 275; refused 
in churchyards, 227 
Burial position, 138 
Burke (Edmund), his private press, 347 
Burleigh (Lord) and Parliament, 167, 229 
Burnie (R. W.) on “ Cascaciruela,” 297 
Cervantes on Esquivias, 84 
Exempts= Persons exempted, 285 
Gentleman defined, 176 
Hispano-Arabian poetesses, 306 
Physical Club, 473 
Burning alive, a.D. 1712, 285, 334 
Burning in the hand. See Branding. 
Burns (Robert) and Dryden, 205 
Burroughes family, 66 
Bury, its derivation, 429 
Bury St. Edmunds, its bells, 97 
Busby =Hussar or artillery cap, 247 
Bush the sign of an alehouse, 467 
Bushnell (John), sculptor, 269, 297 
Butler= Fathers, 389 
Butler family, 487 
Byron (George Gordon, 6th Lord), anecdote by Col. 
Napier, 77 ; and Isaac Greentree, 255 
“ Byroniana,” 125 


C. on “ Land o’ the leal,” 477 
C. (B.) on Beaumontague, 297 
Expressions, obscure, 377 
bg my 241 
C.) on Hermes, the Egyptian, 487 
C. G.) on East on timber, 233 
. K.) on billycock hat, 355 
. J.) on “ Miller and the King’s Daughter,” 467 
. T.) on “‘ Annals of Exeter College,” 344 
. W.) on Cervantes, 488 
Spanish literature, 32 
(G.) on card-playing, 86 
Carew Castle, 327 
C. (H. C.) on Italian and Highland Folk-taler, 168 
Sicilian Folk-tales, 161 
C. (H. D.) on Thomas Moore, 395 
C. (H. G.) on books on phonetic spelling, 233 
Pinkerton (John), 488 
’. (J.) on trousers first worn in England, 19, 94 
. (J. E. K.) on Cutte vel Cutts family, 488 
. (P. W.) on Warburton’s edition of Pope, 185 
’. (R.) on Jewesses and wigs, 294 
Pan, story of his death, 298 
. (R. f£.) on “ Pacata Hibernia,” = 
\. (S. H.) on William Wilberforce, § 








C. 


© 


Car 


Can 
Can 
Car 
Can 
Cap 
Car 
Car 
Car 
Car! 
Cart 


Cart 


Cattl 
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C. (T.) on Christian names, 177 
C. (T. W.) on portrait by Dobson, 127 ‘ 
C. (W. A. B.) on Chalet, its etymology, 512 
Exempts=Persons exempted, 417 
Papal money, 418 
C, (W. F.) on Owen ap Madoc, 309 


C. (X. ) on Americ: an spelling, r, 74 
* Land o’ the leal,’ §2 
Caballero (Fernan), her writings, 197 
Cabul, origin of the name, 269, 418 
Calchou on horseshoe as an old landmark, 223 
Kelso A bbey, 
Calcuttensis on “ Pacata es 
Whitec chapel Mount, 450 
Caldarini (Luigia), see be: after, 447 
Cambridge, tutors of Ch. Coll., 1622-3¢ 
King’s Coll., 443 ; chimes of St. 
Camden (William) and Chaucer, 6 
Camoens (Luis de), his death, 147 
Campbell (Archibald), Bp. of Aberdeen, 428 
Campbell (George), ballad by, 512 
Campkin (H.) on Christ's Hospital, 
Lintot (Bernard), 
Campo (Marquis del), ambassador, 487 
Cane, “clouded,” 28, 211 
Canes, double-headed, 268, 396 
Canterbury token, 368, 451 
Captain Lieutenant, his rank, 
Card-playing, ** Letter” on, 
Cardinals advancing to the Pope in circles, 
Cares and Caress, enigma on, 
Carew Castle, accounts of, 327, 377, 456 
Carlos (E. 8.) on library of Christ’s Hospital, 
Carmichael titles in 
Titles,” 21 
Carmichael (C. H. E.) on Carmichael titles, 2 
Cheyne (Dr.), ‘‘of Chelsea,” 153 
Crawford and Lindsay (Earl of), 88 
** Eequis binas columbinas,” 
Grahams of Netherby, 70 
Heraldic query, 37 
Layton of West Layton, 351 
Loring family, 432 
Midge system, 58 
More (Richard), his daughter, 176 
Morice of Werrington, 174 





206 


415 


87; bells of 


Mary ’s, 500, 528 


156 
76 


7 FD 

fp ue 

R65 

86, 214 


oS 


101 
Solly’s ‘‘ Index of Hereditary 


453 


Musgrave (Sir Richard), 170 
Phaire (Col. Robert), 150 


Player (Sir Thomas), 118 

Pomeroy family, 493 

Porta del Popolo, 273 

Renton family, 250 

Valentine family, 196 
Carminative, its meaning and derivation, 467 
Carnan (T.), bookseller, and Goldsmith, 90, 
Carnival and the Feast of Purim, 67 
Carnsew (T. A.) ona German ‘‘ Volksbucb,” 
Carolus on Layton of West Layton, 287 
Carr (T. W.) on Lord Cranworth, 56 
Cascaciruela, its proverbial meaning, 96, 297 
Castelar (Emilio), his works in English, 500, 528 
Catawampus, its meaning, 8, 257 
Caterpillars and birds, 76, 296 
Cats, eyes of white, 348, 521 
Cattle talking, 288 


997 29 
avi, Joo 


267 


Caviare, its pronunciation, 153 

Cawse (John), artist, 218 

Celer on Bedford, its etymology, 
soys (Rev. T.) 
Sulrush, 


249, 334 
and Chaucer notes, 267 


its etymology, 315 


Runcible spoon, 35 
Scots, Scottish, and Scotch, 14 
Teller or Tillar, 136 
Celier, allusion to, 388 
Centenarianism, 184, 224, 366 
Ceremony, its etymology, 192, $36, 372 


Cervantes on Esquivias, 84 
488 
Chadwick romance, 406 
Chadwick (J. O.) on Ormond Street Chapel, 
Chafy-Chafy (W. K. W.) on imitative 
Chalb on keel-hauling, 355 
Chalet, its etymology, 512 
Chance (F.) on Ascance or Ascances, 
“ Blue moon,” 125 
Cock Robin for Robert, 27 
“Cut off with an angry shilling,’ 324 
Death, promise to appear after, 501 


; his correct designation, 


346 


verse, 519 


** Deed and rede,” 345 
Growling—Slow, 164 
“T don’t think,” 183° 


Prudent = Virtuous, 77, 337 
Charles IT., after the battle of Worcester, 126, 168 ;: 
his prophetic dream, 324 ; and Brambletye House, 


488, 524 
Charlotte (Princess), funeral sermons on, 238 
Charnock (R. S.) on Christian names, 489 


Hebbert surname, 435 

Holt, in place-names, 316 

Kandahar, its derivation, 

Nadowessian Indians, 315 

Pheenician place-names, 106 

Shakspeare (W.), proposed edition of in old spell- 

ing, <0 

Tram, its derivation, 356 

Chaucer (Geoffrey) and Camden, 6; Mortimer’s illus- 
trations to his “ Canterbury Tales,” 325, 355 

Cheesman (G.) on the Plague of London, 154 
Cherowin (Sir J.), buried in Brading Church, 352, 470 
Chester (J. L.) on Cromwell and Fennell families, 333 

Harrison (Thomas), the regicide, 383 
Chevalier on Sir William Harper, 116 
Cheyne, its pronunciation, 367, 520 
Cheyne (Dr.), ‘‘ of Chelsea,” 53, 196 


457 


28, 1 


Chidiock effigies at Christchurch, Hants, 342 
Child (F. J.) on Irish ballads, 322 


Chinese chronology, 513 

Chink =Kink, 86 

Christ bushes=Thorn roses, 346, 377 

Christ Church, Newgate Street, inscription at, 67 

Christ’s Hospital, its eminent scholars, 67, 113, 138, 
156, 193, 335, 456; its library, 101 

Christchurch, Hants, Chidiock effigies at, 342 

Christian names : Christmas, 115, 337, 479 ; Melody 
164; their derivation and meaning, 171, 489; 
given at baptism, 177 ; curious, 177, 475; York- 
shire in the 14th century, 342 ; Kabedigia, 354, 418 

Christie (R. C.) on Bp. Gauden, 106 

Christmas, in Dorsetshire, 504; the Lord of Misrule, 





506; burning the ashen faggot, 508; notes from 
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the “Belfast Newsletter,” 1775, 509; Bohemian 
customs and superstitions, 510 
Christmas as a Christian name, 115, 337, 479 
Christmas anthem by Dean Paman, 510 
Christmas Day in Oxford in 1849, 95, 519 
Christmas hymn, 486 
Christmas pie, 514 
Christmas verses of London lamplighters, 505 
Chudleigh (Miss Elizabeth), her marriage, 53 
Church, hats worn at, 57, 314, 455 
Church of England, vestments not authorized by, 65, 
129, 195 
Church polluted by murder, 466 
Church architecture, modern, 67, 114, 197, 255 
Church custom in Worcestershire, 99 
Church Registers, their publication, 9, 238 
Churches, with spires over 200 feet high, 27 ; brasses 
in, 94; pews in, 107, 234; funeral armour in, 
218, 477 ; thatched, 447 
Churcbil! (H. B.), his death, 160 
Churchill (John), Dawlish, circa 1801, 106 
Churchill (W. 8.) on numismatic query, 493 
Churchwardens, female, 18, 95 ; their accounts, 428 
Churchyards, burial refused in, 227 
Chylinski (S. B.), his Lithuanian Bible, 307, 394 
Cider from berries of the mountain ash, 8 
Clapper=Foot-bridge, its derivation, 92 
Clark (Charles), of Totham, his collection of tracts, 
&c., 198 
Clark (Daniel), emigrant to America, 128, 195 
Clark (J. H.) on origin of the word Tram, 498 
Clarke (Hyde) on arm-in-arm, 115 
Trades, new, 387 
Clarry on Berkeley Square mystery, 452, 515 
Book plate, 367 
Suicide and imagination, 487 
Temple Bar memorial, 385 
Clatch-hooks, Cheshire, 68 
Claygate Lane, its locality, 208, 355 
Clayton (Owen), New Town, North Wales, 208 
Clénard (Nicolas), author of “Tabula in Gram- 
maticam Hebream,” 96 
Cleopatra’s Needle, its proposed additions, 5 
Clergy, benefit of, 73 
Clip, its various meanings, 496 
Clk. on Derbyshire epitaphs, 465 
Clockmakers, English, 248 
Clyne (N.) on “* Blue Bonnets over the Border,” 454 
“ Cock ” inn at Great Budworth, 61 
Cock Robin, a substitute for Robert, 27, 155, 495 
Cockburn (J. B.) on Jewesses and wigs, 294 
Cocks = Butter adulterated with water, 387 
Coincidence, 307 
Coins: Five-shilling piece of Cromwell, 17, 112; 
edge inscriptions on, 68, 173, 198, 297; Spanish 
silver, 1760, 167; sovereign’s head on English, 
186, 279; French Republican and Imperial, 222 ; 
alleged American counterfeit, 226, 274, 375; 
farthing, with bust of Isaac Newton, 348, 521; 
Papal, 373, 418, 457 ; Counts of Wied, 408, 493 
Colden (Cadwallader D.), his biography, 115 
Cole (Emily) on Bonython flagon, 157 
Dunkeld (Bishops of), 258 
Glanville (Rev. J.), 434 
Player (Sir Thomas), 319 





Cole (Emily) on T. H. Williams, 338 
Cole (John), his writings, 255 
Cole (John), of Beverley, author of poems, 327 
Coleman (E. H.) on belle children, 234 
Book-binding in chintz, 6 
Burglar’s talisman, 184 
Coleman (Thomas), 173 
Kissing, substitutes for, 266 
Marriage custom, African, 244 
Prosbol, its meaning, 35 
St. Paul’s, railing from, 485 
Thunder superstition, 164 
Witchcraft in Wales, 426 
Coleman (Thomas), of St. Peter's, Cornhill, 173 
Coleridge (S. T.), “Introduction to the Dark 
Ladie,” 42, 153 ; his nom de guerre, 148, 259, 477 
Collar of SS, 225 
Collins (Frances) on dictionary-making, 274 
Collins (W.), poet, at Richmond, 447 
Collywest —Contrariwise, unfortunate, 108, 212 
Colonial arms, 104, 214 
Colours, election, 175, 337, 451 
Colt family in the 18th century, 368, 521 
Comen: Cumen, 426 
Common Prayer Book of the Church of England : 
Second Lesson for February 29th, 93, 118, 151, 197 
Commonplace, early quotations of the word, 406, 490 
Commonplace book of a German apothecary, 172 
Commune and Communism, first use of terms, 173 
Conacre, an Irish Jand tenure, 428 
Conductor or guard? 164 
Constable (J. G.) on Goulton brass, 168 
Constable (John), his altar picture at Nayland, 405 
Constantine, his vision and the cross in Uyguus, 
384, 436 
** Constitutiones Legitime Ecclesiz,” 446 
Contempt, token of, 176 
Conundrum, its etymology, 348, 470 
Cooke (J. H.) on where did Edward II. die? 489 
Cookes (H. W.) on burial in churchyards, 227 
Dobson (W.), portraits by, 233 
Parliament the ruin of England, 167 
Coolidge (W. A. B.) on Prof. Mommsen’s library, 323 
Cordiner (C.), his ‘* Antiquities,” 447 
Corfu, records of death at, 349 
“ Coriolanus,” an opera, 227, 358 
Corney (Bolton), his writings, 123, 172 
Cornwall (Margaret de Clare, Countess of), 446 
Coryat (Thomas), his shoes, 185 
Cotton, its introduction into England, 177, 216, 238 
Cotton (C. Rogers), views by, 186 
Cotton (Sir R.), Kt. and Bart., book by, 227 
Coucy distich, 97 
County-court, its use as a verb, 84, 154, 337 
Courtney (W. P.) on Bonython of Bonython, 138 
Lind (James), M.D., 33 
Taylor (Rowland), 55 
Topography, British, 126 
Coventry and Lady Godiva, 145 
Cowper (Wm.), his mistakes about birds, 74, 98, 119 
Cox (David), signboard painted by, 244, 317 
Cranworth (Lord), his portrait, 56, 94 
Cravat, its American meaning, 429 
Crawford and Lindsay (Charles, so-called Earl of), 88 
Crawford family in Russia, 267 
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Crawford (W.) on William Cruden, 435 
Cressage, its derivation, 18, 293 
Crest wanted, 186 
Crickets in Florence, 54 
Criminals seeing the king’s face, 355 
Crofton (H. T.) on Folk-lore, 426 
Memory, artificial, 405 
Croix de Malte, its botanical name, 227, 416 
Croker (Crofton), his ‘‘ Fairy Legends,” 307 
Cromwell and Fennell families, 268, 317, 333 
Cromwell (Oliver), his five-shilling piece, 17, 112; 
anonymous “‘ Life” of, 108; “‘the gloomy brewer,” 
238; the secret Committee of Derby House, 348 ; 
his letters, 368 
Cross: Across, its derivation, 429 
Cross, The, birds under, 186, 316 
Crosses, stone parish, 33, 99, 176, 197 
Crowdown on “ Pass the time of day,”’ 135 
Cruden (William), author of “ Nature Spiritualized,” 
269, 394, 435 
Cummings (W. H.) on John Reading, 434 
Cunningham family of Okehampton, 175 
Cupboard, used in its etymological meaning, 468 
Curiosus on a literary workshop, 261 
Curll (Edmund), bookseller, 484 
Curtain lectures, origin of term, 8, 191, 353, 478, 522 
Customs, old English, 221 
Cutte vel Cutts family, 488 
Cwt. on Rebellion of °45, 86 
Smoke farthings, 318 
Cymmrodorion Society, 67, 170 
Cyprus productions, 245, 290, 474 


D, (A. H.) on Boswell’s “ Matrimonial Thought,” 8 
D. (E.) on a relic from Egypt, 125 
D. (E. A.) on a Yorkshire proverb, 377 
D. (F.) on Sir R. Cotton, 227 
Drought in Scotland, 317 
“Drunk as Blaizers,” 92 
Richard IIT., 252 
. (G.) on bill for masquerading dress, 366 
(J.) on obscure expressions, 454 
Haire house, its meaning, 92 
* King-play,” 91 
Pariah, its etymology, 210 
Shakspeariana, 304 
(J. M.) on Sansome surname, 287 
(J. W.) on ** Think that day lost,” &c., 255 
. (M.) on “ Dutch uncle,” 473 
Lime trees, 318 
Mathews (Charles J.), 477 
D. (N. D.) on Durham ballad, 218 
D. (P.) on Pope’s ‘‘ Dunciad,” 310 
D. (S.) on “ Eagle’s Nest,” 413 
Fog, as a noun and verb, 406 
D. (W. P.) on “ Deil’s in Dublin city,” 309 
D. (W. T.) on peculiar versification, 513 
Dacre family of Cheshunt, 48 
Dale (Thomas), his “ Poems,” 247 
Damme (Thomas), a Cheshire centenarian, 224 
Darling (Richard), 1704, 514 
David (J. L.), lost picture by, 446, 494 
Davies (E. C.) on signboards by eminent artists, 285 
Davies (J. S.) on a vestiary question, 185 
Davies (T. L. O.) on bell-ringing terms, 67 


yy 
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Davies (T. L. O.) on “ Blue moon,” 236 
Expressions, obscure, 247 
Growling=Slow, 259 
** Harp and harrow,” 347 

Dawes (Mr.), his “ Burning of Moscow,” 186 

Day, longest, 7, 134 

Death, caused by a turkey, 224; gender of, 448; 

broken promise to appear after, 501 4 

Death register, curious, 325 

Deathbed custom, ancient Christian, 87, 214 

Dedication, remarkable, 168 

Defniel on “ Halt!” as a military term, 517 

Deluge, its tradition in Asia, 47, 211 

De Normanville family, 309, 436 

Deptford, street-door ornament at, 5 

Derbyshire epitaphs, 465 

Derbyshire printing, 407 

De Rottenburg (Col. George) on “Toko,” 277 

Dershavin (G. R.), his “‘ Ode to God,” 15, 254 

Derwent, its derivation, 11, 111 

Desmond, “Old” Countess of, 464, 517 

Despard (Col.), his execution, 269 

De Trueba, translations of his writings, 35 

Devil and the best tunes, 369 

Devon Folk-lore, 265, 395 

Devonshire centenarians, 184 

Dexter on Marvell pedigree, 174 

Dexter (H. M.) on the Mayflower of the Pilgrim 

Fathers, 217 

Dickens (Charles) and the “‘ New First Rate,” 510 

Dickson (J.) on the Deluge, 211 

Dictionaries, blunders in English, 142 

Dictionary-making, its curiosities, 183, 274 

Dieulacres Abbey, grants to, 513 

Dilke (W.) on Indian brigade under Wellington, 229, 

516 

Dip-o’-the-kit, a rustic game, 248 

Dipping-stone, 374 

Di Rivarolo inquired after, 148 

Discipulus on legal definition of “park,” 211 

Distich, Coucy, 97 

Dixon (J.) on Awful, 398 
Cowper (W.), his mistakes about birds, 98 
Donne (Dr. J.), his ‘‘ Satires,” 8 
Flamingo, its etymology, 326, 478 
Gibraltar, its pronunciation, 496 
Moon and the letter Sigma, 520 
Mummy wheat, 452 
Rabelais (Francis), 57 
Tram, origin of the word, 225 
Trap=Carriage, 369 
Words, their misuse, 215 

Dixon (W.) on “ A many persons,” 416 
American epitaphs, 445 
Bee Folk-lore, 224 
‘Ben Jonson’s Head,” 75 
Birds and caterpillars, 76 
Christian names, curious, 476 
Curtain lectures, 192 
Ordeal, its pronunciation, 47 
Perne (Dr.), 185 
Sewin—Bull-trout, 214 
‘Suicide, The,” 76 
Tennyson (A.), his “ Aylmer’s Field,” 253 

Do as an auxiliary verb, its early use, 62 
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Dobson (A.) on errors of authors, 105 
Stothard or Romney, 225, 332, 392 
Strand, coffee-house in, 78 
Dobson (Wm.), portraits by, 127, 233 
Dod (old Mr.), his ‘* Worthy Sayings,” 327 
Dog rose, why so called, 271, 451 
Doggett (Tom), lines on, 269 
Dolet (Etienne), martyr of the Renaissance, 408 
Dolmens in Hampshire, 147, 521 
Donne (Dr. John), phrase in his “ Satires,” 8, 190 
Doran (A.) on Chaucer and Camden, 6 
Naval duel, 467 
Dore (J. R.) on emblems of the Evangelists, 467 
Dorsetshire, Welshmen in, 227 ; Christmas in, 504 
Douce (Francis), his bequest to British Museum, 146 
Dove (P. E.) on electric telegraph anticipated, 403 
Dover, embalmed head at St. Mary’s, 427 
Dowden (E.) on Chylinski’s Lithuanian Bible, 307 
Dowe (W.) on “ To hold up oil "To assent, 117 
Dragoon, its derivation, 25 
Drama in Ireland, 225 
Dredge (J. 1.) on Edward Brewster, 354 
Briefs in parish registers, 288 
Cruden (William), 435 
Richard IIJ., 194 
** St. Augustine’s Manual,” 596 
Taylor (Rowland), 55 
Drought in Scotland, 317 
Druce (L.) on Tregonwell family, 
Drummond (W. C.) on Persimmon, its meaning, 107 
Drury Lane, Vinegar Yard, 116 
Dryden (Jobn) and Burns, 205 
Drysalter—Dye merchant, 447 
Duffield (A. J.) on pictures in Spain, 193 
Dumourier (General), noticed, 226, 358, 478 
Dunch (Samuel), M.P. for W allingford and Berks, 
115, 155, 398 
Duncombe (William), od. 1603, 47 
Dunkeld, Bishops of, 127, 258 
Dunn (E. T.) en Routously, 366 
Tavern signs, 259 
Dyer (T. F. T.) on “ Shakespeare’s Puck,” 39 
Dynamism, a new word, 466 


are 
», of0 


826 


F, song without the letter, 220, 317 
E. on word-coining, 309 
E. (C.) on Scaife family, 55 
E. (C. J.) on cardinals advancing to the Pope in 
circles, 214 
E. (D. G. C.) on third wife of W. de Braose, 513 
Fitz Herbert (Peter), 165, 313 
Salamanders as armorial bearings, 468 
E. (G. F. 8.) on Scots, Scottish, and Scotch, 14 
Sea-sickness known to the ancients, 37 
Surnames, their pronunciation, 95 
E. (H. C.) on islands sacked before 1594, 369 
E. (I.) on woman's tongue, 337 
E. (K. P. D.)on a baronet’s daughter an almswoman, 
446 
Bellman Lawn, 487 
Burning alive, a.p, 1712, 285 
Donne (J.), his * Satires,” 191 
Pinchgutt money, 347 
Zodiac, symbolism of its signs, 6 
E. (M.) on death caused by a turkey, 224 





E. (M.) on Whom for Who, 183 
E. (W.) on St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 105 
“ Eagle’s Nest,” a story, 91, 174, 238, 413 
Early English Text Society and British Museum, 125 
Easter Day on St. Mark’s Day, 426 
Eboracum on secret chambers, 296 
Ebsworth (J. W.) on epitaph in Lydd Church, 331 
Ecclesiasticus li, 10, 268, 393 
Edgeumbe (R.) on ‘* The Book,” 497 
Broughton (Andrew), 174 
Byron (Lord), 77 
** Tliad, The,” 319 
Physical Club, 309 
Porta del Popolo, 148 
Wrap: Wrapper, 196 
“Edinburgh” Reviewer on “Annals of Exeter 
College,” 369 
Education, technical, 30 
Edward II., where did he die ? 381, 401, 489 
Egypt, relic from, 125, 331; Hibbert Lectures on, 262 
Egyptian fasts, 183 
** Eikon Basilike Deutera,” 2416, 37 
Eisell, its derivation, 6 
Elan on Hastings of Willesley, 16 
Elder tree, its wonderful properties, 507 
Election colours, 175, 327, 451 
Election expenses, 5 
Electric telegraph anticipated, 266, 403 
Elephant in Mesopotamia, 243, 290 
Ellacombe (H. T.) on presentments, 1674, 323 
Ellcee on ‘‘ County-court,” as a verb, 337 
Grimaldi (Joseph), 290 
Ellis (A. 8.) on father of Robert fitz Harding, 10, 155 
Stratford de Redcliffe (Viscount), 431 
Ellis (G.) on a pictorial mystery, 167 
Enderby : ‘‘ The Brides of Enderby,” 86, 198, 374, 435 
English, “Old,” 38, 398 
English or “names, list of, 66 ; proposed dictionary 
of, 50, 90, 192, 376, 455 
Englishman ‘abroad, 224 
Engravings, two curious, 247 
Enthusiasm, its pulpit pronunciation, 426 
E. O, table, species of roulette, 178, 195 


Epigrams :— 
Parkin (Sheriff) and Hannah White, 488 
Woman's tongue, 196, 33 

Episcopal heraldry, 107 


Epitaphs :— 
American, 445 
Blake (Sir Francis), at Houghton-le-Spring, 404 
Blake (Isabel), at Houghton-le-Spring, 404 
** Circles tho’ small are yet compleat,” 129 
Clifton (Ann), in Lytham Church, 485 
Cole (Wm. and Rich.), in Nailsea Church, 345 
Collins (Ann), at King Stanley, 134 
Derbyshire, 465 
Dove (Dame Dorothy), in Upton Church, 345 
Gandy (Mary), in the Temple Church, 426 
Goddard (Joane), in Chellington Church, 223 
Jenkins (Thomas), in Nailsea Church, 345 
Latin, curious, 181 
Lee inscription at Aylesbury, 105 
Molony (Jane), 284, 334 
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Epitaphs :— 

Mote alfont (John), in Lydd Church, 166, 200, 
oe 31, 5 vu 22 

** My corps with kings and monarchs,” &c., 345 
“My glass here in y* world run long,” 285 

Noble ( John), at Che pstow, 148 

Oo leona (Lady), 284, 334 

Scott (Wm.), M.D., in Stamfurdham Church, 346 


Spanish, curious, 181 
Tart (Fanny), in Walton churchyard, Liverpool, 


246 
“Tho’ boisterous winds and Neptune’s waves,” 
Wentworth (Lady Maria), in Toddington Church, 
46, ] 73 


W illiams (Rich.), in St. Nicholas’s churchyard, 
Liverpool, 246 
Epitaphs, parallel, 126 
Erne, the river, its Folk-lore, 
Eskrick family, 107 
Essex proverbs, 307, 418 
Este on “ Antiquarian and Architectural Year Book,” 
186 
“ By Jingo,” 95, 
“Free to confess,” 
Pamphlet, its etymology, 
Printers’ errors, 65 
Estoclet (A.) on Funster, suggested new word, 
Porta del Popolo, 273 
Street nomenclature, 204 
Virgil's nineteen hundredth birthday, 445 
Etonensis on Plagues of 1605 and 1625, 391 
Etymologies, “ Anglo-Saxon,” 4 
Euphuism, clerical, 346, 436 
Evangelists, their emblems, 467 
Evans (T. W.) on Cymmrodorion Society, 67 
Evesham Abbey Church, stone used in, 85 
‘* Eviad, The,” a poem, 185, 279 
Exempts= Persons exempted, 285, 374, 
Expressions, obscure, 247, 377, 454 
Exta, its derivation, 428 
Eyres (Richard), a London printer, 207 


6 


176 
99 


12 
ivd 


356 


8, 417 


*. (F. J.) on Christmas anthem by Dean Paman, 510 
. (H.) on a sword inscription, 
. (J. T.) on Corinthians I. ii. 9, 378 
Epitaphs, curious, 404 
Folk and the ‘‘Old Hundredth,” 18 
** Read and run,” 38 
Scottish measures, 525 
Tennyson (A.), his “‘ Aylmer’s Field,” 
Undergraduates’ libraries, 344 
F. (R. H. C.) on Church Registers, 238 
Corinthians I. 7 


vv 


bri bry pry 


Or 
aJ9 


x 


ii. 9, 37 
Life, length of official, 276 
Trophy tax, 158 
“ Up to snuff,” 256 
F, (W.) on execution of Col. Despard, 27 
F. (W. G. D.) on Baskerville family, 367 
Fairation, a provincialism, 307, 413 
Fallow (T. M.) on Powlett : Shakespeare, 17 
Fama on Chylinski’s Lithuanian Bible, 394 
** Historic Certainties,” 74 
** Litere de Re Nummaria,” 137 
“St. Augustine’s Manual,” 396 


| ene on “ The True Briton,” 317 
‘* Whippiad, The,” 


Wroth-silver, 386 


353 


| Farnan family, 48 


| Farrar (F. W.), words in his ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 


| Fash 
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Fasces, consular, in provincial Latin authors, 267 
= Vex or trouble, 219 
Fasts, Egyptian, 183 
February 29th, second lesson for, 
Felton (John), his gibbet, 31 
Fennell and Cromwell families, 
Fennell (J. H.) on Shakspeare’s natural history, 
Fergusson (A.) on Sir Thomas Browne, 447 
Election expenses, 5 
Gipsy and Scotch rhymes, 
Hyde (Mr. Justice), his duel, 287 
Spain, English mission to, 308 
Translation, its curiosities, 46 
Feridooddeen, his biography, 
Feudal, in Ireland, 367, 520 


52 


93, 118, 


151, 197 
268, 317, 333 


323 


256 


Ffennell (W. J.) on Cromwe a and Fennell families, 268 


ffolliott family, 128, 173, 217 
Fibula, so-called pe wo all 425 
Fishwick (H.) on John Fishwick, 348 
Gee family, 72 
Houses with secret chambers, 
‘* Whippiad, The,” 354 
Fishwick (John), of Bulsnape Hall, 
Fitz Harding (Robert), his father, 10, 155 
Fitz Herbert (Peter), 1200-34/5, 
313 
Fitz Herbert (R. H. C.) on Peter Fitz Herbert, 31 
Fitzherbert’s “‘ Boke of Husbandry,” 246, 391, 450 
Fitzpatrick (W. J.) on Lord Brougham, 244, 377 
Coleridge (Samuel Taylor), 42 
Flagon, Bony thon, 108, 157 
Flags for saints’ days, 310 
Flamingo, its etymology, 326, 450, 4 
Fleetwood family, 206 
Fletcher family pedigree, 113 
Fletcher (J. P.) on Bernard Lintot, 293 
Florence, crickets in, 5+ 
Flukes in sheep, 146 
Fly-leaf inscriptions, 17, 25, 58 
Fog, as a noun and verb, 406 
Folk suggested in “ Old Hundredtb,” 15 


vue 


Folk-lore :— 
Agricultural, 265 
Bees, 165, 224 
Brazilian, 45 
Christmas, Bohemian, 510 
Churchyard custom, 266 
Cockerel and strangers, } 
Crayfish, 6 
Cuckoo, 126 
Customs, old English, 221 
Devon, 265, 395 
Dog howling, 385 
Elder tree, 507 
Erne, the river, 6 
Fishing custom at Brighton, 257 
Friday unlucky for marriages, 483 
Hindoo, 324 
Infants and eggs, 443 
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165, 197, 217, 235, 
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Folk-lore :— 
Lambs, looking at, for the first time, 35, 258 
Marriage seasons, 177 
Medicine, 475 
Mistletoe and mandrake, 8 
Moon lying on its back, 97, 217 
Oak and ash, 113, 197 
Oak apple, 286 
Powder, sympathetic, 247, 356 
Proverbs, last chapter in, 205 
Rooks and the weather, 165 
Saws, wise, 205 
Somerset, 265, 395 
Suffolk superstition, 224 
Surrey, 406 
Thunder superstitions, 164 
Toothache, 76 
Vampire in Western China, 204 
Weather lore, 46 
Weather sayings, 126 
White thorn, 286 
Yew, churchyard, 184 
Polk-lore, Italian works on, 80; in Pocock’s “ Re- 
pressor,” 426 
Polk-lore expression, German, 247 
Folk-lore Society, 420 
Polk-tales, Italian and West Highland, 33, 118, 168, 
298; Sicilian, 161 
Forgery, literary, its history, 156 
Fork, ancient, 87 
forth, the suffix, in local names, 487 
** Fortunate Blue-coat Boy,” 514 
Powke (F. R.) on “ Cocks” butter, 387 
Prance, its Fauna and Flora, 186 
Franklin (Benjamin), cenotaph of, 127, 258, 52 
Frazer (W.) on alleged American counterfeit coins, 226 
Freelove (W.) on “Call a spade a spade,” 310 
Dershavin (G. R.), his “ Ode to God,” 15, 254 
Election colours, 337 
Frogs in Ireland, 397 
“ Hogarthian Novelist,” 85 
Poe (Edgar Allan), 335 
Taylor (Rowland), 55 
“Thirteen to the dozen,” 308 
“Treacle” Bibles, 58 
Freeman (J. J.) on “ Potatoes-and-point,” 37 
Freeman (Rev. Langton), his eccentric burial, 106, 236 
French coins of the Republic and Empire, 222 
French medal, silver, 129 
Preneau (Philippe), American journalist, 119, 217 
Frogs in Ireland, 287, 397 
Froiter—Fruiterer, 245 
Poneral armour in churches, 218, 477 
Vonster, a suggested word, 204, 356, 393 
Farnivall (F. J.) on “Canterbury Tales” illustrated 
by Mortimer, 325 
Barly English Text Society, 125 
Mass, evening, 238 
Shakspeare, proposed edition of in old spelling, 4, 
25, 44 
; Thornton MS., 26 
Pydell (Thomas), his biography, 166, 257 


G. om ehurchwardens’ accounts, 428 
G. (C. H. I.) on Christ’s Hospital, 335 





G. (C. S.) on tablet in Ilfracombe Church, 229 
Phelps (John), 235 
G. (E. L.) on Chinese chronology, 513 
Day, longest, 134 
Dolmens in Hampshire, 147 
Printers’ errors, 163 
Spiritualism, 258 
. (F.) on Edmund Curll, 484 
“ Figaro,” its earliest edition, 412 
Lintot (Bernard), 398 
Piozzi (Mrs.), her ‘‘ Anecdotes of Johnson,”’ 442 
Pope (A.), his “ Dunciad,” 370 
Stothard or Romney, 312, 358 
G. (H. 8.) on Benjamin Newberry, 195 
x. (J. C.) on Worcestershire church custom, 99 
. (M. A.) on Thomas Greenwood, 446 
. (S.) on Heralds’ Visitations, 425 
. (W.) on benefit of clergy, 73 
“ By Jingo,” 157 
Caviare, its pronunciation, 154 
Day, longest, 134 
King-play, 292 
Mountain, 291 
Rabbinical word—Type-cutter, 106 
Rebellion of ’45, 217 
Shakspeariana, 241 
G. (W. A.) on importance of punctuation, 451 
Gale, an Irish rent term, 489 
Game, Scotch, 248 
**Gammer Gurton’s Story Books,” 107 
Gantillon (P. J. F.) on Bolton House, Turnham 
Green, 17 
Christian names, 177 
Gray (T.), Latin version of his “ Elegy,” 466 
* Greek calends,” 319 
Mitchell (Thomas), 454 
Scott (Sir Walter), 444 
Gaping: Mouth covered with the hand, 92 
Gardiner (S. R.) on English mission to Spain, 332 
Wager of battle, 312 
Garrett =Smith, 328 
Garrick (David) on Lord Chatham, 187, 278 
Gatty (A.) on Lord Strafford’s favourite mottoes, 86 
Tennyson (A.), his ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women,” 470 
Gauden (Bp.), his portrait, 106 
Gausseron (H.) on commonplace book of a German 
student, 172 
Education, technical, 30 
Napoleon (Louis), 74 
Gee family, 71 
Genealogical State Papers, their publication, 83, 130, 
149, 232 
Genealogy in law reports, 264 
Genoa, inscriptions at the old prison, 365 
Gentleman defined, 176, 217 
George (W.) on Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 432 
German Folk-lore expression, 247 
German “ Volksbuch,” 267 
Ghosts wanted, 131, 292, 398 
Giants, remarkable, 476 
Giaour, its etymology, 8, 252 
Gibbet, historical, 31 
Gibbs (H. H.) on Euphuism, 436 
Patrizare, its meaning, 93 
Verse, imitative, 519 
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Gibraltar, its pronunciation, 406 
Gillray (J.), early caricatures by, 105, 132, 149, 190 
Gilpin (John), the original, 177 
Gin slings, 444 
Gipsies, their history, literature, religion, &c., 
notes on “ In Gipsy Tents,” 362 ; barefooted, 
494; settled, 444 
Gipsy funerals, 362 
Gipsy rhymes, 323 
Gittings or Giddings (George), his arms, 8, 137 
Glanirvon on two medizval homilies, 146 
Glanville (Rev. J.), rector of Bath, temp. Ch. IT., 287 
396, 434 
a ag (W. U.S. 
Glubb family, 175 
Goats, &c., protection against, 287 
“God speed ’ em well,” after publication of banns, 254 
God’s acre, the phrase, 173 
Godfrey (Edmund Berry), his Christian names, 467 
Godiva (Lady) and Coventry, 145 
Godric on briefs in parish registers, 
Parochial rate-books, 213 
Smoke farthings, 318 
Godwit of Ionia, 96 
Goethe (J. W. von), Mignon’s song, 17 ; 
“ Wilhelm Meister,” 56 
Goff (William), the regicide, 348, 451 
Golding (C.) on ‘* Ben Iohnsons Head,” 75 
Powder, sympathetic, 356 
Goldsmith (Oliver) and Carnan, 90, 297, 
Gomme (G. L.) on stone crosses, 33, 176 
Libraries, private, 387 
Marginal notes, 45 
Place-names of England, 90 
Work songs, 473 
Gospel Oaks, 18, 293 
Gottingen in 1780, 225 
Gough's or Goff’s Oak, 288 
Goulton brass, 168 
Goulton (Rachel), her maiden name, 
Grace at Winchester College, 165 
Grace before horse-meat, 128, 275 
Graham family of Netherby and the crown vallery, 70, 
112 


197 ; 


apo 
362, 


) on Rev. J. Glanville, 287 
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86, 172, 195 


Grain, changes in, 26 

Grant (James), ‘‘ The Saturday Review,” 

Graves (A.) on George Samuel, artist, 316 
Samuel (Richard), artist, 318 
Williams of Bristol, 172 

Gray (Thomas), his wife’s tomb, 27 ; “Cromwell” in 

his “ Elegy,” 222, 356, 438; its MS., 474; Latin 

version by Sir A. E. Cockburn, 466 

Gray (William), of York, his death, 299 

Green family of Wootton, Berks, 468 

Greenfield (B. W.) on Samuel Dunch, M.P., 155 
Fitz Herbert (Peter), 235 
Grey de Rotherfield (Lords), 473 

Greenland, burial custom in, 135 

Greenstreet (J.) on “ Rouen” Roll of Arms, 462 

Greenstreet (J. H.) on Thomas Fydell, 166 

Greentree (Isaac) and Lord Byron, 255 

Greenwood (T.), of Priest Hutton, Lancashire, 446 

Gregson (W.) on daughter of Richard More, 216 

Grey de —_— (Lords) and Quartermain family, 


326, 


15 





Griffinhoofe (H. G.) on title-page by Van der Heeck, 
167 


‘*Grim the Collier of Croydon,” 128, 234 
Grimaldi (Joseph), his biography, 85, 138, 290 
Grimshaw (G.) on portions of shires i). other shires, 98 
Grosart (A, B.) on the Mayflower, 12; 
yey rey Lt.-Gen., his biography, 
Grove (H.) on the Record Office, 149 
Growling=Slow, 164, 259 
Gruenpeck (Joseph), his “ Prophecie,” 446 
Guard or conductor? 164 
Guest (E.), LL.D., F.R.S., his death, 440 
Guffin, its meaning and derivation, 448 
Gurney (J. H.) on “belle children,” 107 
Gurney (Thomas), his shorthand, 81 
Gwynne (Nell), her early history, 319, 375 


47, 257, 291 


H. (A.) on church architecture, 255 
Epitaphs, 345, 426 
Essex proverbs, 418 
Gipsies, barefooted, 494 
Parson : Person, 497 
Wrap: Wrapper, 197 
(B. A.) on weather predictions, 65 
. (C.) on French standards at Ramilies, 74 
Woman's tongue, 457 
H., (C. F.) on Growling—Slow, 259 
Party=Person, 497 
Shakspeariana, 162 
. (E.) on Husseys of Edmundesham, 206 
. (H. G.) on drama in Ireland, 373 
Dolet (Etienne), 408 
Moore (Thomas), 395 
. (J.) on James Hamilton, 167 
. (J. M.) on vision of Constantine, 384 
H. (L. L.) on Fletcher family, 113 
Grose (Francis), 257 
Vermuyden (Sir Cornelius), 35 
. (M.) on Rev. J. T. J. Hewlett, 456 
H. (M. L.) on Tennyson’s “‘ Aylmer’s Field,” 147 
H. (S.) on Tennyson’s “‘ Palace of Art,” 492 
H. (S. J.) on “ All and some,” 404 
Caviare, its pronunciation, 153 
Claygate Lane, 355 
Collywest, 212 
Commonplace, 491 
Conundrum, its etymology, 470 
Cotton introduced into England, 216 
Dictionaries, blunders in, 142 
Hawick “ Riding Song,” 495 
Italian and Highland Folk-tales, 33 
Party=Person, 411 
Pews in churches, 234 
Prince errant, 170 
Smoke farthings, 111 
** Song of Roland,” 78 
Totnes guild merchants, 385 
Trap=Carriage, 521 
Word-coining, 374 
H. (W. M.) on “ Men of light and leading,” 17 
Hadrian, letter of, 195, 279 
Haig (J. R.) on Shakspeariana, 242 
Hailstone (E.) on Simon, in place-names, 207 
Haire house, its meaning, 92 
Haith, its meaning, 156, 196 
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Hall Bibles, 28 
Halliwell-Phillipps (J. 0.) on Lily’s Grammar, 462 
Shakspeariana, 503 
Halt! its early use as a military term, 286, 517 
Hamilton of Stanehouse arms, 327 
Hamilton (A. H.) on Blufted=Muffled, 310 
Hamilton (J.) on Hamilton arms, 327 
Hamilton (James), of Stenhouse, Lanarkshire, 167 
Hampshire, dolmens in, 147, 521 
Hamst (Ol}phar) on Bolton Corney, 1 
Grimaldi (Joseph), 138 
Hankin (C. W.) on Kestell—Madge, 208 
Hanwell (Richard), his family and arms, 48 
Harding (Robert fitz), his father, 10, 155 
Hardman (J. W.) on epitaphs at Nailsea Church, 345 
Hardman (W.) on fly-leaf inseription, 25 
Hardy (W. J.) on Richard III., 194 
Harington (E. C.) on February 29th, 93, 151 
Smoke farthings, 110 
Harper (Sir William), his arms, 116 
Harrison family of Ancaster, 129 
Harrison (A.) on “ Anemone pulsatilla,”’ 172 
Croix de Malte, 416 
“ Eawr Bessy,” 415 
Ecclesiasticus li. 10, 393 
Harrison (Thomas), the regicide, 383 
Hart (W. H.) on Bloody Bridge: Bloody Hill, 428 
Hartland (E. 8.) on “ Neither scrip nor screed,” 145 
Haskins (D. G.) on Fleetwood and Quincy families, 
206 
Hastings family of Willesley, 16, 256 
Hat, billycock, 224, 355 
Hats worn at church, 57, 314, 455 
Hatton (Sir Christopher), sworn Lord Chancellor, 286 
Hautten family, Oxfordshire, 93, 291 
Hawick “ Riding Song ” and “‘ Teribus,” 446, 495 
Haydon (G. H.) on errors of authors, 5 
Hebbert surname, its origin, 288, 435 
Heighteningly, a new word, 466 
Henbury (H.) on revival at York Minster, 338 
Henderson (W.) on verses by Lobb, 267 
Hendriks (F.) on Christmas verses of London lamp- 
lighters, 505 
Moore (Thomas), 1 
Henham family, 513 
Henson (T. W.) on tavern signs, 438 
Hepaticus on a Canterbury token, 368 
Coin-edge inscriptions, 173 
Heraldic : Arg., three wolves’ heads couped sa., &c,, 
37; Gu., a cross engrailed or, 46 ; Per saltire or and 
az., a saltire ermine, 55 ; Chequy or and az., a fesse 
fretty, 116 ; Gules, chev. guttée de sang between 
three Bibles or, 129; Arg., chev. chequy or and 
sable between three ravens, &c., 167; Arg., bugle 
horn vert, stringed vert, &c., 187; Arg., three bars 
gemelle gu., &c., 205; Quarterly, 1 and 4, Chequy 
az. and arg., a fesse erm., &c., 207 ; Chev. engrailed 
between three boars’ heads, 267 ; Gu., bend arg. 
between a trefoil slipped and a castle, 288 ; Sable, 
bend or charged with three buckles, &c., 348, 520 ; 
A bend between six crosslets fitchy, 469 
Heraldry, foreign, 18, 398 ; Australian, 78 ; colonial, 
104, 214; episcopal, 107 ; salamanders as armorial 
bearings, 468 


72 


Heralds’ Visitations for Staffordshire, &c., 425 





Herbs, two useful, 368 


Herculaneum, publication of papyri found at, 82 
Hermentrude on American spelling, 74 
Anthony, its pronunciation, 118 
Benhall peerage, 115 
Christian names, 171 
Cornwall (Margaret de Clare, Countess of), 
Coucy distich, 97 
Cravat and breast-pin, 429 
De Normanville family, 436 
Fairation, a provincialism, 307 
Fitz Herbert (Peter), 217 
Grey de Rotherfield (Lords), 326 
Neville and Percy, 58 
Record Office, 149 
Richard III., 216, 313 
“ Right away,” 223 
Scrap-book gum or paste, 336 
Hermes, the Egyptian, 487 
Hero against his will, 184 
Heron mentioned by Shakspeare, 369 
Hervey family, 348 
Hessels (J. H.) on letter of Hadrian, 
Hessians : High-lows, 468 
Hewlett (Rev. J. T. J.), his life and writings, 268, 
396, 414, 456 
Hibberd (Shirley) on poisonous berries, 474 
Elder tree, its wonderful properties, 507 
Scrap-book gum or paste, 212 
Yaffingale, garnet-headed, 473 
Hibbert Lectures for 1879 and 1880, 263 
Hibbert (Sylvanus), his biography, 133 
Hic et Ubique on American spelling, 74 
Churchwardens, female, 18 
Hickson (M. A.) on Altham title and family, 254 
Desmond (Countess of), 464 
Lawrence (President Henry), 155 
** Potatoes-and-point,” 36 
“The good old cause,” 306 
Higgs (W.) on Robert Raikes, 487 
Highland and Italian Folk-tales, 33, 118, 168, 298 
High-lows: Hessians, 468 
Hill (Rev. R.) and the Countess of Huntingdon, 185 
Hindoo Folk-lore, 324 
Hindostan, its pronunciation, 268 
Hirer, its Scotch meaning, 245 
Hirondelle on heraldic query, 520 
Schooneheek (A.), his Military Orders, 427 
Hiepano-Arabian poetesses, 306 
Historical Societies, local, 84 
History, ancient, versus modern fiction, 443 
History repeating itself, 385 
Hobbyhorse dance, 368, 397, 418 
Hodgkin (J. E.) on views of Richmond, 347 
Hogarth (William), Lichtenberg on, 226, 278 
“ Hogarthian Novelist,” 85 
Holberg (Baron), ‘‘ Subterraneous Travels,” 92 
Holgate (C. W.) on witty schoolboy, 7 
Holland (R.) on Boycotting: Bant, 511 
Clatch-hooks, Cheshire, 68 
Moon lying on its back, 97 
Holland (Sir Richard), “ The Howlet,” 137 
Holt, in place-names, 264, 316, 357, 394, 413, 455 
Homer, ‘‘ The Iliad” published by Prof. Maio, 186, 
236, 319 
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Homilies, two mediwval, 146 
Hone (William), collections for his “ Every-Day 
Book,” &c., 31; inedited letters by, 283 a 
Hook (Theodore), his birthplace, 187, 290 
Hooper (J.) on Bulrush, its etymology, 271 
“ Dead Sea apes,” 388 
Devil and the best tunes, 369 
**Gin slings,” 444 
Isabel colour, 309 
Jew-sses and wigs, 295 
Punsters and pickpockets, 428 
Hope family, 328 
Hope (H. G.) on Hope family, 328 
Hope (R. C.)on St. Nicholas, patron of maidens, 105 
Wheel, sexton’s, 237 
Hope (W. H. st. J.) on heraldic query, 46 
Horseshoe as an old landmark, 223 
Horsey (J.) on Sir John Cherowin, 352 
Felton’s gibbet, 31 
Hours, Book of, 46 
Houses, old, with secret chambers, &c., 12, 11 
433, 523 
Howard family, 175 
Howe (E.), Minister at Hanover in 1705, 35 
H.-P. (J. O.) on Shakspearian misprints, 485 
Shakspeariana, 343 
Hughes (J. W.) on a relic from Egypt, 331 
Hundred courts, open-air, 203 
Hunt (Leigh), his ‘* Christianism,” 186 
Hurrah, its derivation, 166, 278, 318, 457 
Husk (W. H.) on ‘‘ Blue Bonnets over the Border,” 
437 
Book auctions, early, 417 
Hussey family of Edmundesham, 206 
Hutt (A. G.) on signboard painted by Cox, 244 
Hyde (Mr. Justice), his duel, 287, 415 
Hymnology : American hymns, 16 ; ‘‘ Mundus effusis 
redemptus,” 54; hymns by the Wesleys, 126; Mr. 
Gladstone’s Latin rendering of the “ Rock of Ages,” 
346; “Ecquis binas columbinas,” 453; 
Christmas hymn, 486 ; ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” 487 


90r 
i, 299, 


388, 


I, (J. H.) on Marquis del Campo, 487 

Christ Church and Christ’s Hospital, 67 

* Figaro,” its first edition, 368 

Ingram (Henry), 128 
I’Anson family, 111 
I’Anson (W. A.) on “* Lass of Richmond Hill,” 111 
Igolwitz, or Ingolwitz, in Poland, 267 
Ilfracombe Church, mural tablet in, 163, 229 
Ilkley, remains discovered at, 149 
Illustration, curious, 405 
Index Society, its annual meeting, 60 
Indian brigade serving under the Duke of Wellington, 

205, 229, 496, 516 

Indian crackers, 198 
Indian Mutiny, regiments engaged during, 408 
Infernal, used as an intensative, 324 
Ingleby (C. M.) on “ By Jingo,” 157 

Shakspeare, proposed edition of in old spelling, 3 
Ingram (Henry), author of ‘‘ Matilda,” a poem, 128 
Ingram (J. H.) on T. L. Beddoes, 127 

Coleridge (S. T.), his nom de guerre, 148 

Poe (Edgar Allan), 335 

Stoddart (Thomas Todd), 444 


| 
Inkstands of famous writers, 187, 258, 438 


Inquest, bells rung after, 227, 317 

Insane persons, their birthdays, 7 

Ireland, drama in, 225 
** feudal ” in, 

Trish ballads, 322 

Irish kings, their crowns, 328, 520 

Irish registers, Roman Catholic, 186, 279 

Isabel colour, 309, 525 

Islands sacked before 1594, 369 

Italian and West Highland Folk-tales, 33, 118, 168, 


298 


frogs in, 287, 397; 


Oo, 8195 


367, 520 


999 


Italian cities, their characteristics, 222 
Italy, titles in, 128 
Iwarby family, 33 


156 


J. on Haith, its meaning, 
Macarize, 66 
J. (B.) on greatest railway speed, 407 
J. (C.) on J. Jordaens, 207 
J. (E. G.) on so-called Anglo-Saxon fibule, 
J. (F. W.) on early book auctions, 115 
Words, local, 318 
York, arms of the see, 448 
. (G. H.) on seventeenth century altarpieces, 
3rasses in churches, 94 
. (H. A.) on Weymouth, 85 
. (J. C.) on Kink : Mischieval, 183 
Motley, modeller in wax, 348 
(W. C.) on book-plates, 272 
“ Land o’ the leal,” 51 
Jackson (J. R.) on poisonous berries, 474 
Scrap-book gum or paste, 435 
Jackson (John), his portrait, 488 
Jackson (W.) on Sir John Cherowin, 470 
Jackson (W. F. M.) on Charles IJ. after battle of 
Worcester, 126 
James VI. of Scotland, his letter to Dundas of Dundas, 
203 
James (R. N.) on artillery used to convey information, 
204 
Artists, their profits, 511 
Epitaphs, Latin and Spanish, 181 
Grain, changes in, 26 
Gray (Thomas), his ‘‘ Elegy,” 356 
Jolly, its etymology, 331 
Numismatic query, 268 
* Ossian’s Address to the Sun,”’ 56 
Royal scandals, 396 
Spain, pictures in, 144, 216 
Jaydee on lines by Lord Brougham, 332 
Mountain, its definition, 291 
Printers’ errors, 406 
Winkle (Rip van), 344 
Jerram (C. 8.) on Ceremony, its etymology, 372 
Maiden, in British place-names, 69 
Welsh query, 56 
Jerusalem and Nottingham, tract on, 
Jessopp (A.) on Donne's “‘ Satires,” 190 
Hats worn in church, 57 
Parson : Person, 411 
Prices of the Middle Ages and 19th century, 349 
Tayleur (Rev. John), 415 
*« Jeu de France,” 246 
Jew of Tewkesbury, 52, 318 
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Jewell (Bp. John), editions of his “ Apology,” 57 
Jewesses and wigs, 294 
Jews in old plays, 99 
Jewsbury (Miss), her works, 165 
Jingo: By Jingo, 95, 157, 176, 335 
John, decreased popularity of the name, 99 
John (King), his brand, 147, 253, 314 
Johnson (G. J.) on tavern signs, 325 
Johnson (Dr. 8.), his residences in London, 328, 355 
Joke, old, 45 
Jolly, its etymology, 226, 330, 522 
Jonas (A. C.) on origin of banks, 324 
Burial on Sunday in Scotland, 275 
Desmond (Countess of), 517 
“T lo’ed ne'er a laddie but ane,” 268 
Scotch Kirk session records, 64, 144, 203 
Jones (C. A. C.) on Donne’s “ Satires,” 190 
Jones (E. G.) on elephant in Mesopotamia, 243 
Jones (Mary), a Welsh centenarian, 224 
Jones (W.) on Carew Castle, 456 
Franklin (Benjamin), 127, 523 
Lime trees, 153 
“ Ventre-Saint-Gris,” 154 
Yews in churchyards, 257 
Jones (W. S.) on alleged American counterfeit coins, 


375 
Medal of Charles XIT., 468 
Numismatic queries, 309, 328, 408 
Papal money, 457 
Token, Welsh, 207 ; Canterbury, 451 
Woman’s tongue, 196 
Jonson (Ben), his head as a sign, 75; Latin verses by, 
386 
Jordaens (J.), picture by, 207 
Joseph of Arimathea and Glastonbury, 45 
Josselyn family of Horksley, co. Essex, 267, 453 
Josselyn (J. H.) on Josselyn family, 267 
Joy (F. W.) on temporal power of bishops, 442 
Marriage register, 486 


K, (A. 0.) on church spires, 27 

Kensington parish churches, 43 
K. (D. M. K.) on key to ‘‘ Endymion,” 494 
K, (F. J.) on “ Collywest,” 212 
K. (—1.) on gender of Death, 448 
K. (J. F.) on “ Hair of the dog,” &c., 234 
K. (M. D.) on Richard Eyres, 207 

Folk-lore, 205 

Schoolboy’s rhyme, 286 

“ Whippiad, The,” 245 
K. (Y. A.) on Capt. Wright, 288 
Kabedigia, a female Christian name, 354, 418 
Kandahar, its etymology, 278, 416, 457 
Keate (Edward John), schoolmaster, 288 
Keel-hauling, 257, 355 
Kelly (W.) on “ Byroniana,” 125 

Moore (Thomas), 395 

Plagues of 1605 and 1625, 391 
Kelso Abbey, its architectural peculiarities, 206, 239 
Ken (Bp.) on Jesus and St. Joseph, 48, 169 
Kensington, its four successive parish churches, 43 
Kent, tailed men of, 58 
Keogh family, 9 
Kerslake (T.) on Maiden, in British place-names, 195 
Kestell—Madge, 91, 208, 278 








King, usage on death of the, 8 
“ King play,” in churchwardens’ register, 91, 292 
King (W. L.) on “St, Augustine’s Manual,” 248 
Walsingham pedigree, 207 
King’s Own Borderers, 73 
Kink, its meaning, 183 
Kissing, substitutes for, 266 
Knight (J.) on Brag, its derivation, 425 
Fairation, a provincialism, 415 
“ Figaro,” its earliest edition, 412 
Knightlow Cross, old custom at, 386 
Knights Templars, their seal, 227, 374, 496 
Knot, “‘ grammer’s,” 268, 377 
Knowles (C.) on tavern signs, 438 
Krebs (H.) on Bede's version of St. John’s Gospel, 107 
Bohemian Christmas superstitions, 510 
Burial position, 138 
Day, longest, 134 
Deathbed custom, 87 
German Folk-lore expression, 247 
Nadowessian Indians, 315 
Picture, its right and left, 213 
Roman breviary, 7 
Kyd (Stewart), his biography, 12 
Kyrle (John), the Man of Ross, 514 


L. on election colours, 452 
L. (A.) on a Scotch game, 248 
L. (H. E.) on “ Jeu de France,” 246 
L. (J.) on Pickering Lythe, 488 
L. (J. H.) on Rogers’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory,” 243 
L. (R. R.) on a mazer bowl, 365 
Sword, fourteenth century, 166 
L. (S.) on the “‘ Eagle’s Nest,” 9 
Laine : Motcomb Laine, 348 
Lake sounds, mysterious, 327 
‘* Lamp-lighter’s Poem,” 505 
Landeg family, 93, 292, 336 
Latin epitaphs, curious, 181 
Latin lines, 468 
“ Latinorum regnum, Aboriginum,” 201 
Latting (J. J.) on Philippe Freneau, 217 
** Laus tibi,” name of the narcissus, 468 
Law reports, genealogy in, 264 
Lawrence (President Henry), his family, 155, 174, 298 
Layton family of West Layton, 287, 351, 457 
Leal: ‘‘ Land o’ the leal,” 51, 116, 350, 409, 477 
Lean (V, 8.) on “short” and, 277 
* Hare-brained,” 472 
Pamphlet, its etymology, 156 
Proverb, 524 
“ Leere bed,” its meaning, 129 
Lees (E.) on churchyard yew superstition, 18 
Leslie and Bernard families, 310 
Leslie (T. E. C.) on money and property in the 
Middle Ages, 361 
Lewis (H.) on conductor or guard ? 164 
Hill (Rowland), 185 
Lex on 5th of November and Gregorian music, 468 
“ Lex Salica,” synoptic edition, 201 
Libraries: Christ’s Hospital, 101; Brasenose Coll., 
321; undergraduates’, 344; private, 387 ; Codring- 
ton Library, All Souls Coll., 344, 421 
Libraries and librarians, notes on, 307 
Lichtenberg (G. C.) on Hogarth, 226, 278 
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Life, length of official, 36, 276, 376, 525 
Lightfoot (Hannah), first allusion in print to her, 221 
Lily, Gipsy equivalent for, 467 
Lily (G.), bis Grammar, 441], 461 
Lime trees, large, 85, 153, 318, 357 
Lincoln Cathedral bells, 388, 432 
Lincoln Use, service book of, 386 
Lincolnshire bagpipe, 407 
Lincolnshire Folk-lore, 165 
Lincolnshire provincialisms, 484 
Lind (James), M.D., 33 
Lintot (Bernard), bookseller, 76, 
Literary forgery, its history, 156 
Literary workshop, 261 
Little Bo-peep or Rip van Winkle, 245 
Liverpool, epitaphs in, 246 
Llawtthun on “ Hobson’s choice,” 426 
Lloyd (R. J. 8.) on “‘ Pacata Hibernia,” 438 
‘* Loathe to departe,”’ a tune, 115 
Lobb (Mr.), verses by, 207 
Locker (F.) on John Locker, 109 
Locker (John) and his brother, 86, 109 
London churches, military monuments in, 87 
London Institution, its former locality, 207 
London publishers, } 737-43, 141, 443 
Longevity, official, 36, 276, 376, 525. 
tenarianism. 

Loring family, 408, 432 
Louis XIV., his stature, 117, 292 
Low (Rear-Admiral), his family, 8 
Loyola (Ignatius) in London, 206 
Lubin, as a surname, 58, 297 
Lupton (J. H.) on Lily’s Grammar, 441, 461 
Lydd Church, epitaph at, 166, 200, 331, 522 
Lynn (W. T.) on an “stel,”” 386 

Constantine, his vision, 436 

Holt, in place-names, 316, 357, 413, 455 
Lythe, its meaning, 488 
Lythe (Robin), 429 
Lyttelton (George, first Baron), his biography, 53 


9° 2c 
293, 398 


See Cen- 


M. (A. J.) on stone crosses, 99 

Ober Ammergau, 481 

Plants, dried, 367 

Sextons, female, 77 

Surrey Folk-lore, 406 

Vermuyden (Sir Cornelius), 99 

(A. S. B.) on **Georgium Sidus,” 388 

. (A. W.) on Boutell’s “‘ Christian Monuments,” 148 

Heraldic query, 55 
Heraldry, foreign, 398 

M. (C. C.) on Berkeley Square mystery, 471, 516 
Spiritualism, 37 

M. (F.) on Glubb and Cunningham families, 175 
Treason, high, 523 

M. (G. F. W.) on Latin lines, 468 

M. (G. W.) on J. Marshall, Bp. of Llandaff, 205 

M. (H. B.) on Collywest, 213 
Mash, its meaning, 197 

M. (H. W.) on French coins, 

M., (J. C.) on Berkeley Square mystery, 435, 515 
** Hark, hark ! the lark,” 196 
Mummy wheat, 452 
Naval duel, 522 

M. (J. H.) on secret chambers, &c., 433 
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M. (J. T.) on @ dipping stone, 374 
M. (T. J.) on “ Pluck poppies, make thunder,” 273 
Poor Laws, early tract on, 66 
Tennyson (A.), his “ Aylmer's Field,” 253 
M. (W. D.) on epitaph at Aylesbury, 105 
M. (W. E.) on Malacca cane, 118 
M. (W. M.) on colonial arms, 214 
Easter Day on St. Mark’s Day, 426 
Surrey words, 255 
MacAlister (J. Y. W.) on libraries and librarians, 307 
Tracts, two, 511 
Macarize, its meaning, 66 
McC— (E.) on Eisell, its derivation, 6 
Indian crackers, 199 
Tsabel colour, 525 
Mistletoe and mandrake, 8 
Mouth covered with the hand, 92 
“Toko for yam,” 56 
Toothache Folk-lore, 76 
MacCulloch (E.) on “‘ Babes in the Wood,” 86 
Plantagenet surname, 158 
Secret chambers, 295 
Mace (Rev. D.), his biography, 9 
Mackay (C.) on Bulrush, its etymology, 271 
Funster, 204 
Maiden, in British place-names, 114 
Maclagan (Nellie) on Jewesses and wigs, 295 
Maclean (Sir J.) on bee-swarming, 54 
Briefs in parish registers, 187 
Christian names, curious, 475 
Genealogical State Papers, 130, 
Hats worn in church, 314 
Heraldry, foreign, 18 
Kestell— Madge, 278 
Life, length of official, 36 
MeMichael (T. C.) on “ So long,” 194 
Macon (Nathaniel), his marriage, 223 
Macray (C.) on Maiden, in British place-names, 18 
Macray (W. D.) on Sir T. Bodley’s sister, 423 
Church Registers, their publication, 10 
Jew of Tewkesbury, 52 
Madan (F.) on Brasenose College Library, 321 
Maguire genealogy, 207 
Maiden, in British place-names, 18, 68, 114, 195 
Maigre cooking, receipts for, 76 
Mainwaring (Roger), D.D., Bp. of St. David’s, 447 
Malacca cane, where found, 118 
Malet (H.) on a clouded cane, 211 
Trousers first worn in England, 94 
Manslaughter= Man’s laughter, 158 
Mant (F.) on Colt, 18th century, 521 
February 29th, 118, 197 
Ghosts wanted, 398 
March cock, 448 
Rothwell Church, 107 
March cock, 448 
Marginal notes, 45 
Margoliouth (M.)on Rabbinical word—T ype-cutter, 410 
Marriage, English royal, with a slave, 127; on a 
birthday anniversary, 389 ; unlucky on Friday, 483 
Marriage banns : ‘‘ God speed ’em well,” 254 
Marriage customs, East African, 244 
Marriage register, curious entry in, 486 
Marriage seasons, 177 
Marsh (J. Fitchett), his death,“20 
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Collywest—Contrariwise, 108 
Communism, first use of the word, 173 
Cranworth (Lord), portrait of, 94 
Criminals seeing the king’s face, 355 
Dictionary-making, 183 

Dumourier (General), 358 

Education, technical, 31 

Ghosts wanted, £93 

Gipsies, settled, 444 

Godwit of Ionia, 96 

Greek calends, 258 

Hebbert surname, 435 

Italian and Highland Folk-tales, 298 
Moore (Thomas), 395 

Musgrave (Sir Richard), 170 

Neale (Dr.), his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 193 
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Marshall (E.) on early book auctions, 297 Marehall (E. H.) on Pan, story of his death, 336 M 
Borsholder, 235 “« Pear matter,” 274 M 
Briefs in parish registers, 375 Perjury, prosecution for, 136 M 
Browne (Sir T.), his “ Religio Medici,” 393 Plants, dried, 451 
Burial, eccentric, 236 St. Francis de Sales and Bp. Taylor, 164 
Byron (Lord) and Isaac Greentree, 255 ‘* Spectator,” 279 M 
Christmas Day at Oxford, 96 Taylor (Rowland), 277 M 
“Circles tho’ small,” &c., 129 Trap=Carriage, 522 M 
Clapper=Foot-bridge, 92 Treason, high, 523 M 
** Commonplace,” 491 Verse, imitative, 518 M 
Corinthians I. ii. 9, 478 ‘* Wilhelm Meister,” 56 M 
Fitzherbert’s ‘‘ Boke of Husbandry,” 391 Witchcraft, contemporary, 145 M 
Five-shilling piece of Cromwell, 112 Word-coining, 417 M 
Gee family, 72 Wright (Captain), 517 M 
** God’s acre,” 173 Marshall (G. W.) on Church Registers, 9 M 
* Hare-brained,” 473 Marshall (John), Bp. of Llandaff, 205, 257 al M 
Hundred courts, 203 Marshall (R.) on “ Men of light and leading,” 58 M 
“Inveni portum,” &e., 409 Marvell pedigree, 174 d 
Jew of Tewkesbury, 318 Marvell (Andrew) and Cambridgeshire, 8, 231 y 
Keel-hauling, 355 Mash, its meaning, 113, 197 M 
Ken (Bishop), 169 Mason (C.) on Cromwell's letters, 368 M 
Lydd Church, epitaph at, 166, 522 Masquerading dress, bill for, 1673, 366 N 
* Miracles for fools,” 438 Mass, evening, 14, 238 X 
Misrule, Lord of, 506 Massey (C. C.) on insane persons, 7 y 
Mitchell (Thomas), 454 Spiritualism, 291 N 
* Modus vivendi,”’ 117 Masson (G.) on William of Tyre, 41 a 
Patrizare, its meaning, 93 Matchwick (W.) on Christ's Hospital, 456 } 
Pepper-pot, motto for, 478 Mathews (C. E.) on Christian names, 475 d 
Place-names of England, 455 Devon and Somerset Folk-lore, 265 } 
Proverb, 373, 493 Mathews (C. J.), the actor, 309, 334, 477 d 
“ Read and run,” 38 Mathews (John), Jacobite printer, 428, 495 d 
Rickets, its etymology, 219 Matthews (J. B.) on “ Billy Taylor,” 368 } 
8. P.Q.R., 426 Rabelais (Francis), 34 + 
Scavenger’s daughter, 414 Sheridan (R. B.), 286 
Seal of the Knights Templars, 374, 496 Maund, an Indian measure, 388 I 
Shield, gold and silver, 98 May 29th, Shick-shack or Shig-shag Day, 16 I 
**Sic vos non vobis,” 84 Mayflower, The, of the Pilgrims used as a slave-ship, I 
Spelling, phonetic, books on, 233 127, 169, 217 I 
**Sphera cujus centrum,” &c., 215 Mayhew (A. L.) on Borsholder, its derivation, 107 ] 
Stratford-on-Avon : “ Hodie mihi,” &c., 512 Sulrush, its etymology, 315 
Sundial inscriptions, 345 CAbul, its etymology, 418 
“Thirteen to the dozen,” 417 Conundrum, its etymology, 348 
Upping-stocks, 66 Derwent, its derivation, 111 ] 
Verse, imitative, 519 Ecclesiasticus li. 10, 393 : 

Marshall (E. H.) on “ Anemone pulsatilla,” 172 Frogs in Ireland, 287 
Caviare, its pronunciation, 154 Gale, an Irish rent term, 489 ’ 
Christian names in baptism, 177 Hurrah, its derivation, 166 
Clapper—Foot-bridge, 92 Jolly, its etymology, 226 
Clergy, benefit of, 73 


Kandahar, its etymology, 416 
Maiden, in British place-names, 114 ’ 
Nadowessians of America, 128 , 
Ohliam : Ophliam, 327 
Pariah : Giaour, 8 
Trevisa, some words from, 63 
Zirian, not Sirian, 26 
Mager bow! at Harblecown, 365, 418 
Measures, ancient Scotch, 247, 377, 525 
Medals : Queen Anne, naval, 72 ; French silver, 129 ; 
scholastic, 227 ; Carolvs XII., 1710, 468 
Medweig on Essex proverbs, 418 
Posy=Single flower, 315 
Meehan (J. F.) on Berkeley Square mystery, 514 
Melcombe Regis, Queen Charlotte at, 85 
Melody, a female Christian name, 164 
Memory, artificial, 405 
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Mesopotamia, elephant in, 243, 290 
Metcalfe family, Irish, 407 
Metcalfe (J. H.) on De Normanville family, 436 
Wensleydale, visit to, 208 
Wilson of Danby-Wiske, 308 
Metempsychosis in modern Mexico, 84 
Mexico, metempsychosis in, 84 
Mezzotint, 1771, 407, 450 
Middle Templar on monitor or backboard, 
Midge system among sailors, 58 
Militia, last balloting for, 287 
Miller (J.) on Jewesses and wigs, 295 
Miller (William), of Ozleworth Park, 29, 194 
Minginater, its etymology, 310, 334 
Mischieval = Mischief-ful, 183 
Miser, its derivation, 469 
Misprints. See Printers’ errors. 
Misrule, Lord of, 506 
Mistletoe, and mandrake, 8 ; in mythology, 305 
Mitchell (Thomas), his biography, 288, 454 
Moffatt (Andrew), inquired after, 54 
Mommseen (Prof.), his library, 323 
Monetary convention, 1365, 246, 373, 
Money in the Middle Ages, 361 
Monitor or backboard, 156 
Montfodes of that ilk, 182 
Montgomery (A. L.) on book-plates, 255 
Monwood Lea, Warwickshire, its history, 68 
Moon and the letter Sigma, 366, 520 
Moon “lying on its back,” 97, 217 
Moore (C. T. J.)on Thomas Moore, 427 
Moore (Thomas), conversation with, 1; ‘‘Travels of 
an Irish Gentleman,” 268, 395; his “stone of 
lustre,” 347, 497 
Moore (Thomas), inquired after, 427 
More (Richard), his daughter Elizabeth, 48, 176, 216 
Morfill (W. R.) on E. A. Poe, 236 
Morice family of Werrington, 48, 174 
Morley (J. C.) on Chadwick romance, 
Epitaphs in Liverpool, 246 
London publishers, 443 
Tavern signs, poetical, 286 
Morris (Capt.), his autobiography, 369 
Morris (G. P. W.) on Morice and Farnan families, 48 
Sansome surname, 436 
Morris (Miss M.), her ‘* Wild Flowers 
Scotia,” 369 
Moseley (B. D.) on “ So long,” 
Motley, modeller in wax, 348 
Mott family, 66 
Mottoes: “ Ut potiar, patior,” 86, 135 ; “Qui notus 
nimis omnibus,” &c., 86,135 ; Welsh, 259, 378, 397 
Moulin (Fer de) on Harrison of Ancaster, 129 
Mounsey (A. C.) on “ Land o’ the leal,” 51 
Mountain : What isa mountain? 27, 54, 291 
Mouth covered with the hand, 92 
Mowbray family, 389 
M.P.—Member of Parliament, 488 
Muller (G. A.) on protection against goats, &c., 
Mullin (P. J.) on “ Land o’ the leal,” 351 
Mullooly (Father Joseph), his death, 20 
Mummy wheat growing, 306, 415, 452 
Munk (W.) on Dr. Cheyne, “ of Chelsea,” 196 
Murder, appeal for, 285 
Murphy (Arthur), his biography, 468 


156 


118, 457 


406 


of Nova 


195 


9e7 
287 





Murray (Fanny), noticed, 486 

Murray (J. A. H.) on “ Halt!” 286 
Musgrave (Sir Richard), his family, 48, 170 
M.-W. (T. M.) on isabel colour, 525 


N. (B.) on Captain Lieutenant, 7 
Vestments not in the English Church, 65 
N. (K.) on the longest day, 7 
Prince errant, 67 
Richard IIT., 194, 251 
N. (T.) on “ Ram Jam” inn, 116 
Nadowessians of America, 128, 315 
Nailsea Church, inscriptions in, 345 
Nairne (Lady), “The Land o’ the Leal,” 51, 116, 359, 
409, 477 
Names, local], 344 
Naogeorgus’s “‘ Popish Kingdom,” 17 
Napier (G. W.) on ‘‘ Historical Applications,” 359 
Napoleon I. See Bonaparte. 
Napoleon (Louis), prevented leaving England for 
Italy, 74 
Nappy, its meaning, 138 
Naval biographies, 138 
Naval duel, 467, 522 
Neale (Rev. J. M.) on Portuguese travelling, 102; his 
edition of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 104, 193 
Needwood Forest, its history, 18 
Nephrite on flags for saints’ days, 310 
Note, curious, 65 
Numismatic queries, 86, 167 
Neville and Percy marriages, 58 
“ New Republic, ’ passage in, 129, 173 
‘*New Year's Night,” a novel, 186, 290 
Newberry (Benjamin), his family, 128, 195 
Newberry (Thomas), his ancestors, 148 
Newman (J. H.), ‘‘ Lead, kindly light,” 52, 118 
Newton (A.) on avadavats, 198 
Fennell (J. H.) and Shakspeare, | 27 
Newton (E.) on Francesco Bartolozzi, 494 
Nicholls (J. F.) on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 431 
Nicholson (B.) on Cock Robin for Robert, 495 
Curtain lectures, 522 
Dragoon, its derivation, 
Hats worn in church, 314 
“ Leere bed,” 129 
Parish registers, 487 
Rabelais (Francis), 137 
Shakspeare (W.), his grand-daughter, 167 
Shakspeariana, 24, 241, 205 
Welsh motto, 259 
Withal’s English-Latin Dictionary, 148 
Nine of diamonds carved on a pulpit, 167 
No Place, a local name, 158 
Noble (John), of Chepstow, 06. 1704, 148 
Nomad on Francesco Bartolozzi, 494 
Carew Castle, 456 
Feridooddeen, 256 
Haith, its meaning, 196 
Landeg family, 93 
Perrin family, 238 
Pulaski’s banner, 231 
Norfolk turkeys, 427 
Norgate (F.) on “‘ Canterbury Tales,” 
Do, as an auxiliary verb, 62 


Norris family of Basing Park, Hampshire, 428 


or 
~J 


ore 
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Norris (F. J.) on the derivation of Wexled, 197 
North Pole, an opening near, 348, 520 
North (T.) on “ Brides of Enderby,” 374 
Lincoln Cathedral bells, 388 
York bell-founders, 448 
Northamptonshire tokens, 308 
Norton (C. L.) on Capt. Symmes, 520 
Norton (John), a reputed centenarian, 184 
Nota Bene on an old snuff-box, 136 
Note, curious, 65 
Notes, marginal, 45 
Nottingham and Jerusalem, tract on, 288 
November 5th and Gregorian music, 468 
Numismatic queries, 29, 173, 268, 309, 328 
Nuremberg, stained glass at, 267 


O. on the meaning of Guffin, 448 
O. (J.) on William Cruden, 394 
** Kikon Basilike Deutera,” 371 
Pricket (R.), 235 
Oak, Gough's or Goff’s, 288 
Oak and ash, 113, 197 
Oaks, Gospel, 18, 293 
Ober Ammergau, the chorus, 481 
Obituary verses, 97, 291 
O'Byrne genealogy, 207 
Ohliam : Ophliam : Obliam, 327 
Oil : To hold up oil=<To assent, 117 
Oldenburg (Henry), his early life, 227 
Oldknow (Rev. J.), ‘‘ A Month in Portugal,” 102 
O’ Looney (Lady), her epitaph, 284, 334 
O'Neill genealogy, 207 
O'Neill (Daniel), temp. Charles I. and Charles II., 48 
Oranges and lemons, children’s game, 369 
Ordeal, its pronunciation, 47, 194 
Ormond Street Chapel, 346, 392, 456 
Ormsby (Peggy), her birth and parentage, 387 
Osborne (Thomas), the bookseller, 424 
“ Ossian’s Address to the Sun,” 56 
Ostend, inscription at, 429 
Ostiarius on smoke farthings, 111 
Verse, imitative, 227 
Otaheite and the transit of Venus, 1769, 204 
Othery register, fly-leaf inscription in, 25 
Overseer, female, 344 
Overton (H.) and J. Hoole, publishers, 347, 414, 498 
Overton (Richard), author of tracts, &c., 9 
Owen ap Madoc, his family and arms, 309 
Owen (R.) on the elephant in Mesopotamia, 290 
Oxford University: Christmas Day in 1849, 95; 
library of Brasenose Coll., 321; Codrington Library 
at All Souls Coll., 344, 421 
Oxon. on epitaph at Chellington, 223 


P. on Douce bequest to the British Museum, 146 

P. (A.) on houses with secret chambers, 13 
Whitmore-Jones family, 113, 397 

P. (B.) on “So long,” 67 

P. (C. T.) on “ Throwing the thirteens,” 287 

P. (G. H.) on Preble surname, 512 

P. (H.) on the Indian Mutiny, 408 

P, (J. J.) on hats worn in church, 455 
Raikes (Robert), 105 
Shorthand, work on, 166 

P. (M.) on bobbin of thread, 495 





P. (M.) on Clip, its various meanings, 496 
“ Grim the Collier of Croydon,” 128 
** Land o’ the leal,” 350 
Posy=Single flower, 132 
** Potatoes-and-point,” 36 
. (N. N.) on Roger Mainwaring, 447 
. (P.) on “ British Battledore,” 118 
Burial in unconsecrated ground, 135 
Election colours, 175 
Jingo, 335 
‘* Lead, kindly light,” 118 
Tavern signs, poetical, 445 
P. (R. B.) on a remarkable dedication, 168 
P. (R. E.) on Codrington Library, Oxford, 421 
P. (S.) on “ Ben Jonson’s Head,” 75 
“* Bricklayers’ Arms,” Southwark, 176 
Euphuism, 346 
Hall Bibles, 28 
Mathews (John), 428 
Street-door ornament, 5 
** Throwing the thirteens,” 418 
Treason, high, sentence for, 269 
P. (W.) on William Payne, 277 
“ Pacata Hibernia,” 388, 415, 438 
Pacoe, its meaning, 74 
Pagans, existing, 469 
Page (W. G. B.) on Rev. J. Hewlett, 396 
Painting, “ The March to Naseby,” 348 
Paman (Dean), Christmas anthem by, 510 
Pamphlet, its etymology, 156 
Pan, his death, 298, 336 
Papyri of Herculaneum, their publication, 82 
Papyrus, its meaning and derivation, 24 
Parallel passages, 245 
Parfitt (E.) on portraits in early printed books, 290 
Pariah, its etymology, 8, 210 
Parish officers, female, 344 
Parish registers, briefs and notes in, 89, 187, 288, 375 ; 
year dates in, 487 
Parish (W. D.) on “ If you will,” 223 
** Pass the time of day,” 293 
“ Wood's dog,” 166 
Words, local, 138 
Park, its legal definition, 28, 211 
Parke (Baron), 123, 173, 210 
Parker (C. T.) on “ Grey mare the better horse,” 279 
Pulaski’s banner, 214 
Parliament, survivors of George ITI.’s last, 285 
Parliaments, surnames in former, 242 
Parochial rate-books, their preservation, 105, 213 
Parr family of Devonshire, 447 
Parr (F. J.) on Parr family, 447 
Parson : Person, their etymology, 281, 411, 497 
Party = Person, 184, 274, 411, 497 
Passion play in England, temp. Elizabeth, 509 
Pat-aback, a rustic game, 248 
Patrizare, its meaning, 93 
Patterson (W. H.) on an alliterative sentence, $25 
Christmas, 1775, 509 
Churchyard custom, 266 
Folk-lore of the river Erne, 6 
Lake sounds, mysterious, 327 
Poyntz Pass, 415 
“‘Paul’s Stump,” Watling Street, 174 
Pavior’s “ Hoh!” 473 
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Payne (T.) on cider from ash berries, 8 
Gray (T.), passage in his “‘ Elegy,” 222 
Payne (William), artist, 29, 277 
Peacock (E.) on briefs in parish registers, 90 
County-court, a verb, 154 
Cyprus productions, 290 
ffolliot family, 217 
ae Holy bread,” 412 
Isabel colour, 525 ) 
John’s brand, 314 
Marshall (J« ‘hn) » 257 
Overseer, female, 344 
Sandtoft Flemish Chapel register, 346 
Smoke farthings, 111 
Vestments not of the Church of England, 195 
‘Pear matter ” explained, 176, 274 
Pedigree, its etymology, 175 
Pedi grees, uninde xed, 146 
Peel (Sir Robert) and the police, 447 
Peet (W. H.) on changes in ose yomepmectan 274 
Quotations, poetical, printed as prose, 338 
Pengelly (W.) on usage at death of a king, 8 
Knot, grammer’s, 377 
“ Pudding and Tame,” 55 
Penny (C. 
Pepper-pot, motto for, 478 
Percival (Mr.), W esleyan minister, Carlisle, 309 
Percy and Neville marriages, 58 
Periodicals, English, 243 — 
Perjury, prosecution for, 136 
Perne (Dr.), his death, 185 
Perrin family, 238 
** Persii Satire,” 1789, 486 
Persimmon, its meaning, 107 
Person : Parson, their etymology, 281, 411, 497 
Petit (J. C. H.) on Rev. J. Glanville, 396 
Heraldic query, 520 
Roussillon dukedom, 414 
Pews in churches, their introduction, 107, 234 
Ph. (L.) on Christian names, 476 
Plague of London, 106 
Phaer (Thomas), translator of the ‘‘ A2neid,’ 
Phaire (Col. Robert), the regicide, 150 
Phelps (John), secretary to Cromwell, 174, 235 
Phillimore (W. P. W.) on local bell rhymes, 514 
Phillips, publishers, 408 
Phillips (J.) on oa 2 
lwarby family, 
Seaton, Rutland, 115 
Phillips (Sir Richard), 408, 437 
Phillips (W.) on Bedford, its etymology, 250 
Cawse (John), 215 
Lubin as a surname, 58 
Shires, portions of, in other shires, 297 
Philological Society’s 
366, 466 
Pheenician place-names, 106, 357 
Physical Club at Moscow, 309, 473 
Pick= Vomit, 175 
Pickerel, its meaning, 328, 451 
Pickering Church, monuments in, 324 
Pickering Lythe, origin of the name, 488 
Pickford (J.) on Cheyne, its pronunciation, 367 
Christian names, curious, 476 
Christmas Day at Oxford, 95, 519 


~] 


W.) on Napoleon’s legacy to Cantillon, 387 


New English Dictionary, 261, 





Pickford (J.) « n S: =~ Dunch, M.P., 15 
Election colours, 175 
Ghosts want i. 292 
Hautten family, 291 
Hewlett (Rev. Joseph), 268 
Houses with secret chambers, 14 
Life, length of official, 276 
Lubin as a surname, 297 
Posy=NSingle flower, 13% 
Quotations, poetical, 156 
“The good ol 
Wensk -ydale, visit to, 
‘W hippiad, Ihe,” 454 
Picton (J. A.) on Maes s by Lord Brougham, $31 
“Land o’ the leal,” 4 
Maiden, in British place-names, 68 
Parson : Person, 281 
* Rodges-blast,” 12 
Pictorial mystery, 167 
Picture, its right and left, 213, 238 
Pied Friars of Norwich, 98 
Piggott (J.) on book-plates, 94 
Pigot (H.) on briefs in parish registers, 89 
Pigott (W. J.) on Poyntz Pass, 415 
Pillows, Zulu, 17 
Pinchgutt money, its meaning, 347 
Pink, the flower, derivation of its name, 4, 137 
Pink (W. D.) on Hastings of Willesley, 256 
Willoughby of Portsmouth, 267 
Pinkerton (John), engineer, 488 
Piozzi (Mrs.), her “‘ Anecdotes of Johnson,”’ 442 
Place-names, proposed Dictionary of English, 50, 90, 
192, 376, 455; Phoenician, 106, 357 
Plague of London, picture of incident at, 106, 154 
Plagues of 1605 and 1625, 268, 390, 52 
“ Plaidoyers Historiques. Par M. Tristan,” 
Plantagenet, the surname, 40, 48, 158 
Plants, dried, early works on, 367, 451 
Platt (W.) on Asinego, its meaning, 153 
Ballot-box, 325 
Cascaciruelas, its meaning, 96 
“Chronicles of an [illustrious House,” 35 
Clénard (Nicolas), 96 
Coleridge (8. T.), his nom de guerre, 477 
Cymmrodorion Society, 170 
E. O. table, 1 
Freneau (Philippe), 217 
Hogarth (W.), Lichtenberg on, 278 
Holland (Sir R.), ‘‘ The Howlet,” 137 
Howe (E.), minister at Hi anover, 354 
King’s Own Borderers, 73 
Mathews (John), 495 
Mitchell (Thomas), 454 
Moore (Thomas), 395, 49 
Nadowessian Indians, 3 
Pacoe, its meaning, 74 
Pariah, its etymology, 210 
Pheenician place-names, 357 
Poe (Edgar Allan), 334 
Punch, tbe drink, 235 
Salaam: Salem, 316 
Snuff-box, old, 136, 438 
Spofforth (Reginald), 114 
Strafford (Lord), his favourite mottoes, 13 
Stratford de Redcliffe (Viscount), 364, 495. 
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Platt (W.) on Withal’s Dictionary, 396 


Player (Sir T.), Chamberlain of London, 118, 319 


Plays, old, Jews in, 99 
Plange—Plunder, 85 
Poe (&. A.), American articles on, 60; translations 


and parodies of his works, 
Poetesses, Hispano- Arabian, 
Pomerania, counts in, 145 
Pomeroy and Harris families, 328, 493 
Ponsonby (H. F.) on Captain Lieutenant, 52 

Medal of Queen Anne, 

Poor Laws, early tract on, 66 
Poore (J. A.) on Gittings: Low, 8 
Pope (Alexander), cancels in Warburton’s first edition, 


167, 214, 


306 


34 


236, 275, 


-o 
io 





185 ; original title of the “ Dunciad,” 310, 370 
Pope (T. G. P.) on Cross: Across: Bury, 429 
Poppleton (J. E.) on a bell stamp, 512 
Porta del P’ opolo, Rome, 148, 273, 453 
Portraits, ancient, in early printed books, 150, 290 


Portuguese travelling, verses on, 102 
Posy=Single flower, 1 132, 315, 47 

“* Potatoes-and-point,” 36 

Potter (G.) on briefs in parish registers, 289 

Potts (W. J.) on American hymns, 16 

Powell (T.) on Landeg family, 336 

Powlett : Shakespeare, 17 

Poyntz Pass, co. Armagh, 369, 415 

Preble Prebble : Ire byl : Pre ‘bbel, surname, 51 2 
Premises=Premisses, 239 

Presentments, their order and method, 1674, 323 
Price (J. E.) on Whitmore-Jones family, 
Prices of the Middle Ages and the 19th century com- 


370 


pared, 282, 317, 333, 349, 389 
Pricket (B.), poetical writer, 1603-7, 148, 235 
Prideaux family, 116 
Prideaux (W. F.) on Louis XTV., 117 


Prideaux family, 116 
Prince errant, story of, 67, 170 
Prince (C. L.) on February 2 29th, 151 
Stinting, its meaning, 437 
Printers’ errors, 65, 163, 406 
Printing, Derbyshire, 407 
Pro Fide on a “ clouded” cane, 
French silver medal, 129 
“Profit and Pleasure United,” 
Pronunciation, its changes, 325, 274 
Property, personal, in the Middle Ages, 
Prosbol, its meaning, 35 
Proverbs, similar, 26 






Proverbs and Phrases :— 
A many persons, 227, 416 
All and some, 404 
All on one side, like Takeley Street, 307, 418 
As frequent as +. bell on Sunday, 184 


Blue moon, 125, 236, 335 
Brown study, 408 
Call a spade a spade, 310 


Coggeshall job, 307, 418 

Cupar: He that will to Cupar, &c., 78 

Cut off with a shilling, 389 ; an angry shilling, 324 
Dam up Niagara with a pitchfork, 164 

Deed and rede, 345 

Deil ’s in Dublin city, 309 

Devil and the best tunes, 369 





Proverbs and Phrases : 
Drunk as Blaizers, 92 
Dutch : That caps the Dutch, 485 
Dutch uncle, 309, 473 
Foreign proverbs, 405 
Free to confess, 34, 99 
Give grass, 448 
God’s acre, 173 
Greek calends, 126, 258, 319, 354 
Grey mare is the better horse, 207, 279 
Hair of the dog that bit you, 146, 234 
Hare-brained, 472 
Harp and harrow, 347 
He is either dead or kee »peth school, 227, 373 
Hobson's choice, 426 
Hodie mihi, cras tibi, 512 
If you will, 223 
Trishman ; Don’t be an Irishman, 148, 259 
Jack: Every man Jack of ’em, 245 
Jingo : By Jingo, 95, 157, 176, 335 
Licked into shape, 486 
Like death on a mop-stick, 34, 117 
Lutestring : To speak in lutestring, 
Men of light and leading, 17, 58 
Might and main, 107, 215, 415 
Modus vivendi, 117 
Monkey with side-pockets, 347, 377 
Neither scrip nor screed, 145 
Pass the time of day, 85, 135, 293 
Pluck poppies, make thunder, 164, 273 
Potatoes-and-point, 36 
Punsters and pickpockets, 428, 451 
Quod tacitum velis nemini dixeris, 475 
Rannal-bawk : Thrown over the rannal-bawk, 
Right away, 223, 416 
Sanguis martyrum semen ecclesiw, 4415, 493, 524 
Scarborough warning, 17, 258 
Settle bread, 486 
Snuff: Up to snuff, 256 
So long, 67, 194, 396 
¢ a an old song, 287 
Spanish, 51 
Gatpara a 438 
Ther is boute a beame, 328 
Thirteen to the dozen, 308, 417 
Throwing the thirteens, 287, 413 
Toko for yam, 56, 277 
Tumble upstairs, 487 
Wood's dog, 166 
Prudent—Virtuous or chaste, 77, 337, 477 
Psalm, Old Hundredth, 18 
Psychological mystery, 57 
Publicans ia the East, 74 
Publishers, blunders of, 65 ; London, 1737-43, 141, 44 
** Pudding and Tame,” schoolboy rhyme, 55, 277 
Pulaski’s banner, 167, 214, 231 
Pulleyn (Wm.), his “ Churchyard Gleanings, 
Pulsatilla, its meaning, 172 
Punch, the beverage, 47, 235 
Punctuation, its importance, 265, 393, 451 
525 
Purim, Feast of, and the Carnival, 67 


256 


368 


Song : 


"&c., 148 


; books on, 


Q. (A. E.) on Shakspeariana, 143 
** Quack doctor,” 133 
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“‘Quadrupedem constringito,” 367, 414 Quotations :— 
Quassia, its discoverer, 17, 258 Then I think the stony hands, 68 
Quekett (A. E.) on billycock hat, 224 There is no home in halls of pride, 429, 458 
Stevedore, its derivation, 492 Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss, 409 
Quincy family, 206 Think that day lost, 255 
Quo Fata Vocant on Cébul, 269 This flower, in Nature’s beauty dress’d, 310 
“ Quob,” a farm in Hampshire, 347, 494 Though women are angels, yet wedlock, 280 
: We are weary iv heart and head, 389 
Quotations :— What is lighter than a feather ? 328 
A hundred years to come, 208, 239 What steam is to machinery, 489 
dé pr waréBov, pr avidry, 514 When in the full perfection of decay, 208 
A state is generally vicious, 68, 99 When last I attempted your pity, 389, 479, 525 
Ad palum deligatus, 349, 379 When love could teach a monarch, 187, 219 
a“ An ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own, 48, 79 When they talked of their Raphaels, 108, 139 
Apt alliteration’s artful aid, 248 When yonder radiant host adorn, 349 
As firm as the rock, 87 Who plucked that flower ? 328 
Be strictly just, 514 Wohl auf Kameraden, auf's Pferd, auf’s Pferd, 514 
Books should to one of these four ends conduce, Yet J sometimes think, and thinking, 448 
409, 479 Quotations, poetical, printed as prose, 156, 293, 338 
Censure is a tax, 187, 219 
Child of immortality, 87, 139 R. on “ Land o’ the Leal,” 351 
Circles tho’ small are yet compleat, 129, 274 R. 2 on Nell Gwynne, 375 
Customs curtsey to great kings, 409, 439 Inkstands of famous writers, 187 
Fair are the scenes in the land I love, 469 Poe (E. A.), 214 
For a believing heart is gone from me, 409, 498 | R., F.S.A., on Chidiock effigies at Christchurch, 342 
From Susquehanna’s farthest springs, 87, 119 R. (A.) on Fairation, a provincialism, 413 
Gibbets on Sherwood, 208 Revis (John Brookes), 47 
God is always drawing like to like, 208, 239, 319 Rothwell Church, 233 
He comes too near who comes to be denied, 113 | R. (B.) on “The Dutch,” 485 
He first deceas’d, she after, 448, 479, 525 R. (C.) on a curious epitaph, 485 
Heaven grant him now some noble nook, 68, 99 Tavern signs, 335 
s I consider that a marriage for money, 68 R. (C, R.) on scrap-book gum or paste, 212 
If I had no opposition, 489, 525 R. (E.) on “ Read and run,”’ 38, 151 
In Faith and Hope the world, 369, 399 R. (G.) on Dr. Cheyne, of Chelsea, 28 
In Nature there’s no blemish, 187, 239 R. (J.) on election colours, 451 
Inveni portum, 136, 409 Friday unlucky for marriages, 483 
It is as difficult to hate and be wise, 248 R. (J. P.) on heraldic query, 55 
It’s a very good world that we live in, 19, 79 R. (M.) on Fernan Caballero, 197 
Just reached it when the sun was set, 139 Moore (Thomas), 347 
Let no man talk of trifles, 108 R. (M. H.) on poetical tavern signs, 325 
Man's plea to man, 68 Welsh motto, 378 
Men feel their weakness, 369, 399 Welsh query, 55 
Men of light and leading, 17, 58 R. (R.) on “ An,” its Lincolnshire use, 34 
My body’s in Segovia, 448, 479 Angling, the “‘ gentle art,” 357 
Nausicaa with other virgins, 248, 298 Book-plates, 445 
None but himself can be his parallel, 58, 292, 524 ** Brides of Enderby,” 198, 425 
Now the vision is complete, 429 Cotton introduced into England, 216 
O for the squire, 87 “Divine Breathings,” 473 
' Oh, I do pray thee, Lord, 68 Dog-rose, why so called, 451 
Printing makes the orator, 208 * Drunk as Blaizers,” 92 
Qui pro aliis orat, pro se laborat, 54 “* Fagle’s Nest,” 174 
Read and run, 38, 151 Epitaph, curious, 173 
Si Dieu n’existait pas, &c., 87, 457 “« Every man Jack of ’em,” 245 
Sic vos non vobis, 84 Expressions, obscure, 377 
Soles occidere et redire possunt, 87, 119, 178 Fydell (Thomas), 257 
Sphera cujus centrum, 215 Joke, old, 45 
Suaviter in modo, 79 Jolly, its etymology, 522 
Suivant la judicieuse remarque de M, Maury, 19 Lamb Folk-lore, 35 
The bat and owl inhabit there, 369 “ Like death on a mopstick,” 34 
The dead travel fast, 344 Manslaughter—Man’s laughter, 158 
The good old cause, 306, 437, 478 Mayflower, The, of the Pilgrim Fathers, 169 
The grass soon grows over blood, 389 Parson : Person, 411 
4 The grave is but the wardrobe, 269 Party=Person, 411 
The human infant is a picture, 448 ** Potatoes-and-point,” 36 
The poor man alone, 349, 399 Quotations, poetical, printed as prose, 293 
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R. (R.) on Francis Rabelais, 137 
* Right away,” 416 
Shakspeariana, 143, 162 
Signboards by eminent artists, 417 
R. (R. C.) on Christian names, 177 
R. (R. H.) on Donne’s “ Satires,”’ 191 
R. (S.) on Exta, its derivation, 428 
Salden House, 487 
R. (T. F.) on “ Anemone pulsatilla,” 172 
Ilfracombe, mural tablet at, 163 
Rats, queries relating to, 137 
R. (T. M.) on “ God speed ’em well,” 254 
Rabbinical word=Type-cutter, 106, 410 
Rabelais (F.) on circulation of the blood, 34, 57, 94, 137 
Raby (John Spencer) inquired after, 86 
Raikes (Robert), original letters, 105 ; and the Em- 
press of Russia, 487 
Railway English, 84 
“Ram Jam” inn, why so called, 49, 116 
Rawilies, French standards captured at, 74 
Randolph (E.) on Kabedigia, a Christian name, 354 
Rat-catcher, royal, 9, 172 
Rats, queries respecting, 9, 137 
Raven at the barracks in Birdcage Walk, 388 
Raven (J. J.) on bells of King’s Coll., Cambridge, 443 
Ravenshaw (T. F.) on Lady O'Looney’s epitaph, 334 
Ray (F. M.) on Bonython of Bonython, 236 
Rayner (W.) on Matthew Buchinger, 218 
Burning in the hand, 277 
Cromwell (0.), “ the gloomy brewer,” 238 
Giants, 476 
Portraits in early printed books, 150 
Wright (Captain), 517 
Reading (John), organist, 434 
Rebellion of 1745, executions at, 86, 217; poem of 
so-called Earl of Crawford and Lindsay, 88 
Record Office and its publications, $3, 130, 149, 232 
Redmayne (Richard), Bp. of St. Asaph, 28 
Regiment, 23rd Foot, 36; 25th, or King’s Own 
Borderers, 73 
Reid (A. G.) on a Trafalgar veteran, 245 
Reid (G. W.) on a mezzotint, 1771, 450 
Osborne (Thomas), bookseller, 424 
Reid (H.) on Montfodes of that ilk, 182 
Reid (T. W.) on “ Land o’ the leal,” 116 
Reily, a preacher, 486 
Renton family, 250 
Revis (John Brookes), his biography, 47 
Reydon family and arms, 46 
Richard III., his coronation, 145, 194, 216, 251, 313 
Richmond, Surrey, views of, 347, 414, 498 
Rickets, its etymology, 219 
Rigaud (G.) on “ Like death on a mop-stick,” 117 
Ring, Madeira wedding, 136 
Rivett-Carnac (H.) on spindle whorls, 27 
Robert, *‘ Cock Robin ” substituted for, 27, 155, 495 
Roberts (R. P. H.) on Gough's or Goff’s Oak, 288 
Hindostan, its pronunciation, 268 
Lamb Folk-lore, 258 
St. Nicholas, 214 
Welsh query, 277 
Robin= Christ bird, 346 
Rochester (Earl of), his mountebank speech, 133 
Rock figures, 110 
Rodges-blast, its meaning and derivation, 11 








Rogers (J. E. T.) on Fitzherbert’s “‘ Boke of Hus- 
bandry,” 450 
Genoa, inscriptions at, 365 
Prices of the Middle Ages and 19th century, 282, 
333, 389 
Rogers (S.), lines in his ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory,” 243 
“ Rolliad, The,” 226 
Roman breviary, 1740, 7, 191 
Roman villa at Sandown, 301 
Rome, Porta del Popolo at, 148, 273, 453; Hibbert 
Lectures on, 263 
Romney (George) or Stothard, 225, 312, $332, 358, 392 
Ross (Man of). See John Kyrle. 
Rothwell Church, Kettering, discovery at, 107, 233 
Rouen Roll of Arms, 462 
Roussillon dukedom, 287, 414 , 
Routously, its meaning, 366, 398, 525 
Royal scandals, 341, 396 
Rubber at whist, 513 
Rule (F.) on birds and caterpillars, 296 
Cowper (W.), his mistakes about birds, 74 
“ Free to confess,” 34 
Prudent= Virtuous, 337 
Rumsey (A.) on temporal power of bishops, 495 
Runcible spoon, its meaning, 35 
Rupert (Prince), his collection of paintings, 511 
Russell (J.) on “ By Jingo,” 95 
“*He that will to Cupar,” &c., 78 
Russell (J. F.) on Cleopatra's Needle, 5 
Hone (William), 283 
Ryland (Wm. Wynn), his biography, 420 


7) 


. (A. C.) on Semple’s ‘‘ History of the Christian 
Religion,” 279 
. (A. M.) on Bp. Campbell, 428 
(C.) on publishers’ blunders, 65 
(C. W.) on Hervey family, 348 
(E. M.) on Daniel Clark, 128 
Newberry (Thomas), 148 
William ITT. at Torbay, 427 
(F.) on crayfish Folk-lore, 6 
(F. G.) on a Bath ring, 486 
Overton & Hoole, 414 
(G.) on T. Carnan, bookseller, 90 
Christ’s Hospital, 138 
Deathbed custom, 214 
“Eagle’s Nest,” 91 
(G. H.) on Theodore Hook, 290 
(G. R.) on Prince Rupert’s paintings, 511 
(H. C.) on church architecture, 114 
(H. P.) on Trap=Carriage, 522 
(J.) on Lord Bacon as a lawyer, 466 
Church polluted by murder, 466 
(J. B.) on tailed men of Kent, 58 
(J. E.) on sovereign’s head on coins, 
(M. N.) on Naogeorgus’s ‘‘ Popish Kingdom,” 17 
(Q.) on scavenger’s daughter, 367 
(R. F.) on flukes in sheep, 146 
O’ Looney (Lady), her epitaph, 284 
Samuel (George), artist, 316 
Sheridan (R. B.), 418 
(S.) on the pronunciation of Arkansas, 274 
(S. D.) on the 23rd Regiment, 36 
(8. M.) on book-lending, 437 
. (T.) on “ Old Mr. Dod,” 327 
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. (T. D.) on “ Pass the time of day,” 85 
. (T. W. W.) on Christ’s Hospital, 193 
Shick-shack Day, 16 
. (V.) on letter of Hadrian, 195 
. (W.) on oak and ash, 113 
Pomeroy family, 328 
Rabelais (Francis), 94 
S. (W. D.) on Christ’s Hospital, 157 
Sag, its meaning, 242 
“St. Augustine's Manual,” edition of 1575, 248, 396 
St. Benet Fink, its registers, 407 
St. Felix on hall-mark on silver, 488 
St. Francis de Sales and Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 164 
St. Leger (E. F.) on a raven, 388 
St. Mark’s Day, Easter Day on, 426 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, its rate-books, 105, 213 
St. Nicholas, patron of maidens, 105, 214, 491 
St. Paul and Virgil, 93 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, its original ball and cross, 368 ; 
railing from, 485 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, its old corner, 333 
St. Swithin on Bedford, its etymology, 474 
Buchinger (Matthew), 98 
Christmas as a Christian name, 115 
Comen: Cumen, 426 
Coucy distich, 97 
Folk medicine, 475 
“ Hair of the dog that bit you,” 146 
Herbs, two useful, 368 
Hobbyhorse dance, 418 
Lincoln Cathedral bells, 432 
Nappy, its meaning, 138 
Pied Friars, 98 
Psychological mystery, 57 
Spirit, familiar, 502 
Throng, its meanings, 386 
“ William and Margaret,” 275 
York Minster, revival at, 305, 419 
Saints, colours appropriated to, 86; devotion to 
lesser, 248 
Saints’ days, flags for, 310 
Sala (G. A.) on Commonplace, 490 
Wilberforce (William), 109 
Salaam : Salem, 195, 316 
Salamanders as armorial bearings, 468 
Salden House, co. Bucks, drawings of, 487 
Salt (G.) on crickets in Florence, 54 
Samuel (George), artist, 236, 316 
Samuel (R. T.) on Landeg family, 292 
Samuel (Richard), 67, 236 
Samuel (Richard), artist, 67, 213, 236, 318 
Sandars (H.) on houses with secret chambers, 13 
Sandown, Roman villa at, 301 
Sandtoft, register of the Flemish Chapel, 346 
Sandys (R. H.) on ‘‘Song of Sixpence” in Greek, 510 
Wellesley (Marquis), Latin elegy by, 397 
Sansome surname, its origin, 287, 436 
Satchels, in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 512 
“Saturday Review,” Grant's work on, 15 
Saturn, the planet, worship of, 327 
Saueage, its derivation and meaning, 197 
Savill (J. W.) on Fairation, a provincialism, 413 
Josselyn family, 453 
Sawer family of Stirling, 158 
Sawyer (F. E.) on “‘ Bending-in,” 257 


MN 


MN 





Sawyer (F. E.) on Papal coins, 373 
Place-nameg, English, 376 
Premises=Premisses, 239 
Widow, her signature, 194 
Scaife family, 29, 55 
Scarborough warning, 17, 258 
Scatchard (Norrisson), author, 514 
Scavenger’s daughter, 367, 414 
Schiller (F.), his Nadowessiers Todtenlied,”’ 128, 315 
Schoolboy, witty, 7 
Schoolboy’s rhyme, 286 
Schoonebeek (A.), his Military Orders, 427 
Schou (N. C.), jun., on Fairation, 413 
Wexled, its derivation, 198 
Scotch game, 248 
Scotch Kirk session records, 64, 144, 203 
Scotch measures, ancient, 247, 377, 525 
Scotch rhymes, 323 
Scotch words imported from France, 64, 219 
Scotland, burial in on Sunday, 144, 197,275; drought 
in, 317 ; change in its climate, 32 
Scoto-Hibernicus on Scottish barons, &c., 443 
Scots, Scottish, and Scotch, 14 
Scott (Sir Walter), incident in his literary life, 444 
Scott (W. B.) on ‘* Lead, kindly light,” 52 
Scottish barons, ancient, and right to bear arms, 443 
Scotus on Aberdeen queries, 347 
Banffshire tradition, 368 
Igolwitz, or Ingolwitz, 267 
Leslie and Bernard families, 310 
North Pole, opening near, 348 
Scrap-book gum or paste, 212, 238, 336, 438 
Scurffe, a fish, 388 
Seal of the Knights Templars, 227, 374, 496 
Seames, names for rocks or shoals, 129 
Seascape—Sea view, 31, 58, 292 
Sea-sickness known to the ancients, 37 
Seaton, Rutland, why so called, 115 
Sebastian on the King’s Own Borderers, 73 
Secret chambers, &c., in houses, 12, 117, 295, 433, 523 
Selwyniana, 147, 169 
Semple (Rev. S.), his “History of the Christian 
Religion,” 244, 279 
Sermon writing and preaching, 388 
Sermons, MS., belonging to Charles I., 62 
Sewell (W. H.) on mummy wheat growing, 306 
Sewin—Bull-trout, 107, 214 
Sextons, female, 18, 77, 277 
Shakespeare (Mrs. Ann), 0b. November, 1880, 513 
Shakespeare (William Powlett), 17 
“ Shakespeare’s Puck and his Folkslore,” 39 
Shakspeare (William), proposed edition in old spelling, 
3, 24, 44; his grand-daughter, 167 ; heron men- 
tioned by, 369 
Shakspearian misprints, 485 


Shakspeariana :— 


Antony and Cleop., Act i. se. 1 : “ Take iv,” 304 

Coriolanus, Act iii. sc. 2: “ Take in,” 304 

Cymbeline, Act ii. sc. 3 : “ Hark, hark !” 196 

Hamlet, Act v. sc. 1: “‘Cain’s jaw-bone,” 143, 
162 

Henry V., Act iv. sc. 4 : “ Fer,” 304 

Henry VIII., obeli of the Globe edition, 143, 305 

Julius Cesar, Act i. sc, 3: “In favours,” 143 
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Shakspeariana :— 
King Lear, Act ii. sc. 1: “ Picture,” 143; se. 4: 
“Sumpter,”’ 343 
Love's Labour's Lost, Act i. sc. 2: ‘‘ Day-woman,” 
304 
Macbeth, Act v. sc. 3: “Cyme,” 241; “ Sag, 
242; “ Patch,” 304 
Merchant of Venice, Act ii. sc. 2 : “ Via,” 305 ; 
ac. 5: “ Patch,” 304 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii. sc. 2: 
“ Take on,” 305 
Pericles, allusion to in Latin verses, 343 
Romeo and Juliet, Act v. sc. 3: “Seal with a 
righteous kiss,” &c., 162, 241 
Twelfth Night, cursory notes on, 503 
Two Gent. of Ver., Act iv. sc. 4: “An end,” 304 
Shannon and Chesapeake veteran, his death, 325 
Shaw (S.) on “ Antiquarian Year-Book,” 290 
Sheep, flukes in, 146 
Shepheard family, 48 
Sheridan (R. B.), “School for Scandal,” 198 ; queries, 
286, 418 
Shick-shack Day, May 29th, 16 
Shield, gold and silver, 98 
Shires, portions of, in other shires, 98, 297, 477 
Shorthand, Gurney’s, 81; work on, 166, 236 
Shute (A.) on houses with secret chambers, 295 
Sicilian Folk-tales, 161 
Sikes (J. C.) on the “‘ gentle art,” 224 
Christmas pie, 514 
Coventry and Lady Godiva, 145 
Silver marks, 408, 474, 488 
Simon, prefix to place-names, 207 
Simplicius on Epictetus : classical desideratum, 511 
Simpson (J.) on plagues of 1605 and 1625, 524 
Simpson (W. 8S.) on the meaning of Patrizare, 93 
Sermons, volume of MS., 62 
Singing ‘‘ by note and by rule,” 429 
Sirloin of beef, 36, 275 
Sixela on “ Dutch uncle,” 473 
Skeat (W. W.) on “‘ Anglo-Saxon ” etymologies, 4 
Ascance, its etymology, 332 
Bede (the Ven.), his St. John’s Gospel, 214 
Ceremony, its etymology, 372 
Conundrum, its etymology, 470 
Cressage, its derivation, 138 
Fitzherbert, 246 
Flamingo, its derivation, 450 
Funster, 393 
Hobbyhorse dance, 397 
Holt, in place-names, 394 
Illustration, curious, 405 
Jolly, its etymology, 330 
Parson: Persun, 411 
Place-names in England, 50 
Railway English, 84 
Rodges-blast, 11 
Shakspeariana, 143 
Snob, origin of the word, 358 
Stevedore, its etymology, 365 
Sty, its etymology, 182, 316 
Sumpter, its meaning, 343 
Welsh motto, 397 
Whittling, its etymology, 192 
Skene (W. F.) on Scottish measures, 247 


” 





Sloper (E.) on Maund, an Indian measure, 358 


Smith (Albert), his ‘‘ Engineer’s Story,” 408 
Smith (Bertha) on book-plates, 34 
Smith (Hubert) on East on timber, 232 
Lime trees, 85 
Teller or Tillar, 136 
Smith (J.), jun., on Dieulacres Abbey, 513 
Smoke farthings, 110, 318 
Snob, origin of the word, 329, 358, 415, 433 
Snuff-box, old, 136, 438 
Solly (E.) on sorts of ales, 334 
Book-plate, 396 
Boom, its meanings, 215 
Brown (Tom), 210 
Crawford and Lindsay (Earl of), 89 
Donne (J.), his “ Satires,” 190 
** Eikon Basilike Deutera,” 246 
Gillray (J.), his early caricatures, 149, 190 
yoldsmith (O.) and Carnan, 90 
Kyd (Stewart), 12 
Lightfoot (Hannah), 221 
London publishers, 141 
Louis XIV., his stature, 292 
Medal of Queen Anne, 72 
Napoleon I. and Cantillon, 469 
Ormond Street Chapel, 392 
Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells, 53 
**Quack Doctor,” 133 
Royal scandals, 341 
Seascape=Sea view, 31 
Selwyniana, 169 
Sirloin of beef, 35 
Strand, coffee-house in, 109 
“To speak in lutestring,” 256 
“ Toko for yam,” 56 
Trade mark, Elizabethan, 224 
Whittling, its derivation, 491 
Somerset Folk-lore, 265, 395 
Song without the letter E, 220, 317 
** Song of Sixpence,” Greek version of, 510 


Songs and Ballads :— 
Afghan nursery song, 124 
Babes in the Wood, 86, 110 
Billy Taylor was a gay Young Fellow, 368 
Blue Bonnets over the Border, 345, 437, 454 
Eawr Bessy, 346, 415 
Hawick Riding Song, 446, 495 
I lo’ed ne'er a laddie but ane, 268 
I'll go down to the deep, 218 
I'll sing you one, oh! 254 
Land o’ the Leal, 51, 116, 350, 409, 477 
Lass of Richmond Hill, 111 
Little Jim, 349, 419 
Miller and the King’s Daughter, 467 
William and Margaret, 275 
Work or professional songs, 473 


Southwark, “ Bricklayers’ Arms” at, 176 

Sp. on quassia, 258 

Spain, pictures in, 144, 193, 216 ; English mission 
1638, 308, 332 





Spal on Amaranth=Crimson, 247 


Smart (T. W. W.) on plagues of 1605 and 1625, 390 


Sonnenschein (W. 8.) on mistletoe in mythology, 305 
Southey (R.), his “‘ Joan of Arc” and Coleridge, 33 
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Spanish epitaphs, curious, 181 
Spanish literature, modern, 32 
Sparvel-Bayly (J. A.) on brasses not registered, 355 
Wright (Captain), 517 
“Spectator,” deaths of its contributors, 157, 279 
Speed, greatest, travelled by man, 407 
Spelling, American, 74, 195, 471; books on phonetic, 
48, 135, 233 
Spence (R. M.) on Carnival and Feast of Purim 
Corinthians I. ii. 9, 478 
Ecclesiasticus, 268 
Semple’s “ History of the Christian Religion,” 244 
Shakspeariana, 4, 143 
Simplicius on Epictetus, 511 
** Tablet of Cebes,” 513 
Spencer (Edward), his birth, 68 
Spindle whorls, 27, 158 
Spirit, familiar, 502 
Spiritualism, works on, 37, 258, 291 
Spofforth (Reginald), musician, 68, 91, 114 
Spoons, double-headed, 268, 396 
8.P.Q.R., meaning of the initials, 426 
Stamp, old, 87 
Stein family, formerly of Clackmannanshire, 468 
Stevedore, its etymology, 565, 492 
Stinting, its meaning, 248, 437 
Stoddart (T. T.), plagiarism of his “ Death-Wake,” 444 
Stool-ball, a game, 248, 417 
Story, or floor, 213 
Story, two versions of a, 97 
Stothard (T.) or Romney, 225, 312, 332, 358, 392 
Strafford (Thos., Earl of), his favourite mottoes, 86, 135 
Strand, coffee-house in, 48, 78, 109 
Stratford de Redcliffe ( Visc.), pedigree, 364, 431, 495 
Stratford-on-Avon, discovery at, 512 
Stratton (T.) on Scottish measures, 377 
Street-door ornament at Deptford, 5 
Street nomenclature, modern, 204 
Strymes, name for rocks or shoals, 129 
Stukeley MSs., 77 
Sty, its etymology, 182, 229, 316 
Suicide “ from want of imagination,” 487 
Summerly (F.) on a mazer bowl, 418 
Sumpter, its meaning, 343 
Sunday schools, early, 346, 415 
Sundial inscriptions, 345 
Sunflashing, signals by, 266 
Surnames, their pronunciation, 93 ; in former Parlia- 
ments, 242; Yorkshire, in the 14th century, 342 
Surrey Folk-lore, 406 
Surrey words, 255 
Sutton (C. W.) on Sylvanus Hibbert, 133 
Sweeting (W. D.) on “ Blue moon,” 335 
Lincolnshire Folk-lore, 165 
Plagues of 1605 and 1625, 390 
Tavern signs, poetical, 345 
Sword, fourteenth century, 166, 358 
Symmes (Capt.), his biography, 548, 520 
Sywl on Bedford, its etymology, 249 


67 


, 


T. (A. W.) on lost picture by David, 494 
T. (C.) on punch, 235 
T. (C. W.) on the definition of a park, 211 
T. (D. C.) on Bacon and Lucretius, 214 

** Read and run,” 38 





T. (G.) on altarpieces, 494 
Williams (‘I'. H.), 337 
T. (L. B.) on heraldic query, 167 
T. (L. H.) on ‘* The good old cause,” 437 
T. (P. P.) on Phillips, publishers, 408 
T. (S. T.) on birds under the Cross, 186 
** Tablet of Cebes,” chap. xiii., 513 
Tancock (O. W.) on Caviare, its pronunciation, 154 
Holt, in place-names, 455 
Richard III., 216 
Scarborough warning, 259 
Tate (W. R.) on Claygate Lane, 356 
Tavern signs : “ Ram Jam,” 49, 116; ‘‘ Ben Jonson's 
Head,” 75; “‘The gate hangs well,”’ 164, 259, 
335, 438,524; “ Way to Jerusalem,” 164; painted 
by David Cox, 244, 317; by eminent artists, 285, 
417; poetical, 286, 325, 345, 445 
Tax, trophy, 158 
Tayleur (Rev. John), rector of Gunton, 368, 415 
Taylor (E. J.) on centenarians, 184, 366 
Waterloo veterans, 245, 286 
Taylor (J.) on John Cole, 255 
Northamptonshire tokens, 308 
Rothwell Church, 23 
Sunday schools, early, 346 
Taylor (Bp. Jeremy), and St. Francis de Sales, 164; 
queries by, 512 
Taylor (Rowland), the martyr, 55, 277 
T.-B. (C. T.) on Mowbray family, 389 
Teft (Elizabeth), of Lincoln, 407 
Tellar or Tillar, a small tree, 136 
Temple Bar memorial, 385 
Tennyson (Alfred), lines in “In Memoriam,” 117 ; 
“brand of John” in “ Aylmer's Field,” 147, 253, 
314; allusion in “Palace of Art,” 269, 492; 
passage in “ Dream of Fair Women,” 269, 470 
Terry (F. C. B.) on “A many persons,” 416 
Blufted, its meaning, 457 
Brier, its pronunciation, 374 
“ Brown study,” 408 
Bulrush, its etymology, 272, 412 
Burglarized: Burgle, 496 
Carminative, 467 
Cotton introduced into England, 177, 238 
Dynamism, a new word, 466 
Fiamingo, its derivation, 450 
“ Give grass,” 448 
“ Licked into shape,” 486 
Party =Person, 275 
Plunge=Plunder, 85 
“ Pudding and Tame,” 27 
Routously, its meaning, 5 
Sewin— Bull-trout, 107 
Shakspeariana, 241 
United States, their population, 266 
Verse, imitative, 518 
Welsh centenarian, 224 
Zacovin=Satin or fine silk, 513 
Tewars on Peter Fitz Herbert, 313 
Tewkesbury, Jew of, 52, 318 
Thackeray (W. M.), his “Snobs,” 16 
Thanington, epitaphs at, 46 
Think : I don’t think, 183, 278 
Thomas families, 348 
Thomas (E.) on Joseph Grimaldi, 85 
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Thomas (E.) on C. J. Mathews, actor, 309 
Thomas (J. H.) on an old song, 254 
Thomas (L. B.) on Thomas families, 348 
Thomas (Moy) on punsters and pickpockets, 451 
Thomas (R.) on Gilchrist’s *‘ Life of Blake,’ 
Thomasen (John), his biography, 465 
Thompson family, 66 
Thompson (W.) on queries respecting rats, 9 
Thoms (W. J.) on the “ Albion Magazine,” 9 

“ Book, The; or, Procrastinated Memoirs,” 

464, 521 
Book. lending, 307 
Lichtenberg (G. C.) on Hogarth, 226 


266, 


Thomson (James), first and last editions of ‘‘ The 
Seasons,” 347; at Brentford, 447 
Thomson (John), musical composer, 86, 214 
Thorne (J. R.) on “ Greek calends,” 354 
Proverbs, foreign, 405 
Thornton MS., scraps from, 26 
Thorpe (Wm.), of Denthorpe, Yorkshire, 514 
Throng, its meanings, 386 


Thuinbuj (Magdalena), armless woman, 21S 

Thus on Coucy distich, 97 
No Place, 158 

Tim (Tiny) on Gray’s “ Elegy,” 356 
Victoria (Queen), her coronation, 84 
Welshmen in Dorsetshire, 227 

Timber, Blackstone and East on, 87, 

Time-blink, its meaning, 109, 157 

Titles, Carmichael, in Solly’s “ Index,” 21 

12§ 
Tokens: Welsh farthing, 207 ; Northants, 308 ; old 
Canterbury, 368, 451; arrangement of local, 428 

Tole (F. A.) on Gray’s “ Elegy,” 356 
Song without the letter KE, 317 

Tonington (Ensign), 205 

Toothache Folk-lore, 76 

Topography, British, 126 

T’other-um, slang term, 97 

Totnes, roll of its guild merchants, 1554-5, 385 

Tracts, two, 511 

Trade-mark, Elizabethan, 224 

Trades, new, 1879, 387 

Trafalgar veteran, 245 

Tram, origin of the word, 225, 356, 498 

Translation, its curiosities, 46, 91 

Transportation records, 489 

Trap=Carriage, 369, 521 

Treason, high, sentence for, 269, 523 

Tretiry (T.) on Exempts=Persons exempted, 398 

Tregonwell family, 326, 474 

Trepolpen (P. W.) on Grant's “ Saturday Review,” 15 
Thanington, epitaphs at, 46 

Trevisa, some words from, 63 

Triangle newly defined, 486 

Trophy tax, 158 

Trousers first worn in England, 19, 58, 94; early, 144 

“True Briton,” a periodical, 243, 317 

Tuer (A. W.) on Francesco Bartolozzi, 408 

Tulchan bishops, 137 

Tunbridge Wells, print of the Pantiles, 53 

Turkeys, Norfolk, 427 

Turner (J. H.) on briefe i in parish registers, 189 
Ilkley parish, 149 

Turnham Green, Bolton House, 17 


232 


; in Italy, 





Turvelleport, near Henley-on Thames, 226 
Type-cutter, Rabbinical word for, 106, 410 
Tyrol, The, history of Protestantism in, 429 


Udal (J. S.) on the right to bear arms, 152 
Christmas in Dorsetshire, 504 
Marriage seasons, 177 
Ugborough Church, arms at, 205 
Undergraduates’ libraries, 344 
Underhill (W.) on Hautten family, 94 
Hewlett (Rev. J.), 397 
Uneda on American spelling, 195 
“ Booke of Presidents,” 186 
Contempt, token of, 176 
Dershavin (G. R.), his “ Ode to God,” 15 
Parallel passages, 245 , 
Punctuation, its importance, 265 , 
“Spectator,” its contributors, 167 
“ Subterranean Travels,” 92 
Wife won at cards, 223 y 
United States, their population, 266 \ 
Universe compared with an infinite sphere, 215 
Upping-stocks or upping-blocks, 66 


-_ 


V. (F. J.) on the meaning of Aliri, 171 
V. (W. I. R.) on Devonshire centenarians, 184 
Donne (J.), his “ Satires,” 191 
Epitaphs, curious, 285 W 
Valentine family, 196, 454 Ww 
Van der Hoeck, title-page by, 167 
Vasa (Gustavus), a negro, 447 
Vebna on beils at Bury St. Edmunds, 97 
Godfrey (Edmund Berry), 467 
Grace before horse-meat, 275 
Mummy wheat, 415 
St. Paul's, its original t ball and cross, 368 W; 
Velasquez, his portrait, 427 W: 
** Ventre-Saint-Gris,” oath of Henry IV. of France, 
87, 154 
Venus, transit of, 1769, 204 
Vermuyden (Sir Cornelius), Dutch engineer, 35, 99 
Verse, imitative, 227, 518 
Versification, peculiar, 513 
Vestiary question, 1576, 185 
Vestments not of the Ch. of England, 65, 129, 195 
Victoria (Queen), Bible used at her coronation, 84 
Vigorn on the errors of authors, 26 
Beaumontague, its meaning, 98 
Brasses in churches, 94 
Place-names in England, 51 
Woodbine, its destructive growth, 196 
Villers (Edward), maltster, of Coventry, 514 ) 
Vincent (J. A. C.) on genealogical State Papers, 131 | 
Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, 116 
Virgil, and St. Paul, 93; his nineteen hundredth 
birthday, 445 
Vocabularies, ancient and modern, 74 
Voltaire (F. M. A.), ‘‘Si Dieu n’existait pas,” 
457 


&e., 87, 


W. on Mrs. Ann Shakespeare, 513 

W. (C.) on “ short ” and, 38 
Browne (Sir T.), bis “ Religio Medici,” 
Smoke farthings, lil 
Snob, origin of the word, 433 
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W. (C.) on Teller or Tillar, 136 
W. (E. B.) on John Noble of Chepstow, 148 
W. (E. 8.) on bells rung after an inquest, 517 
W. (G. J.) on ffolliott family, 128, 173 
W. (H.) on episcopal heraldry, 107 
Moffatt (Andrew), 54 
W. (H. A.) on English clockmakers, 248 
Hymn, ‘‘ Mundus effusis redemptus,” 54 
W. (J.) on adder stones, 237 
John, popularity of the name, 99 
W. (S.) on “ Plaidoyers Historiques,” 429 
Waddington (F. S.) on brasses not registered, 475 
Genealogy in law reports, 264 
Hatton (Sir Christopher), 286 
Homer’s ‘* Iliad,” 186 
Ireland, “ feudal” in, 520 
Wade (E. F.) on numismatic query, 521 
Wadley (T. P.) on Kabedigia, a Christian name, 418 
Plagues of 1605 and 1625, 391 
Sansome surname, 436 
Wage= Wages, 387 
Wager of battle, 285, 312 
Wait (S.) on Armourers’ Company and the Lord 
Mayor, 207 
** Blue Bonnets over the Border,” 345 
James VI., letter of, 203 
Scotland, change in its climate, 324 
Wager of battle, 285 
Wake (H. T.) on coin-edge inscriptions, 68 
Walcott (M. E. C.) on old English customs, 221 
Electric telegraph anticipated, 266 
Folk-lore, 286 
Mass, evening, 14 
Sunflashing, signals by, 266 
Vestments, 129 
Yorkshire names in the 14th century, 342 
Wales, names of places in, 66 ; witchcratt in, 426 
Walford (C.) on briefs in parish registers, 90 
Clark (Charles), of Totham, 198 
Walford (E.) on Bacon and Lucretius, 184 
Ballad, mock-antique civic, 206 
Balmerino (Lord), 288 
Christ’s Hospital, 113 
Coin-edge inscriptions, 198 
Coins, sovereign’s head on, 186 
* Constitutiones Legitime Ecclesie,” 446 
County-court, as a verb, 84 
Crosses, stone, 197 
“Dam up Niagara with a pitchfork,” 164 
Doggett (Tom), 269 
Drama in Ireland, 225 
Essex proverbs, 307 
Exempts = Persons exempted, 398 
Gray (T.), his “ Elegy,” 474 
Hobbyhorse dance, 368 
Trish Roman Catholic registers, 279 
Johnson (Dr.), his residences in London, 355 
Ormond Street Chapel, 392 
Otaheite and the transit of Venus, 204 
Park (Justice): Baron Parke, 173 
Parliament, survivors of George I11.’s last, 235 
Roussillon dukedom, 287 
Sansome surname, 437 
Secret chambers, 296 
Selwyniana, 147 





Walford (E.) on Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 365 
Surnames in former Parliaments, 242 
Tavern signs by eminent artists, 418 
**To tumble upstairs,” 487 
Wilberforce (Wm.), 109 
Yorkshire proverb, 347 

Wallis (A.) on an amulet, 375 
Derbyshire printing, 407 
« Eikon Basilike Deutera,” 372 
Fitzherbert’s “ Boke of Husbandry,” 391 
Gwynne (Nell), 319 
Tram, its derivation, 356 

Wallis (G.) on Dr. John Wallis, 388 

Wallis (Dr. John), his descendants, 388 

Wallpoole (G.) on “ By Jingo,” 325 

Walsingham pedigree, co. Kent, 207 

Ward (C. A.) on Francesco Bartolozzi, 494 
Bookbinding with wire, 259 
Burke (E.) and Thomson, 347 
Coryat (T.), his shoes, 185 
Cruden (W.), 269 
Johnson (Dr.), his residences in London 328 
London Institution, 207 
Loyola (Ignatius), 206 
Mitchell (Thomas), 288 
Morris (Capt.), 369 
Murphy (Arthur), 468 
Ormond Street Chapel, 456 
St. Paul and Virgil, 93 
Samuel (Richard), 213 
Singing “‘ by note and by rule,” 429 
Strand, coffee-house in, 48 
Time-blink, its meaning, 157 
Turvelleport, 226 
Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, 116 
Whitechapel Mount, 309 
Wilson (Kev. William), 248 

Ward (R. A.) on Maiden, in British place-names, 114 

Ward (W. G.) on the etymology of Ceremony, 336 
Hurrah, its derivation, 278, 457 
Place-names of England, 192 

Warren (C. F. S.) on Cock Robin—Robert, 155 
Hymn, ‘‘ Ecquis binas columbinas,” 388 
“ Mathematogonia,” 55 
Taylor (Jeremy), queries by, 512 

Warrington (J.) on scrap-book gum or paste, 212 

Water cure anticipated, 32 

Waterloo veterans, 245, 286 

Waterton (E.) on sorts of ales, 523 
Collar of SS, 225 
Inkstands, historical, 438 
Italian cities, their characteristics, 222 
Jew of Tewkesbury, 318 
Lincolnshire bagpipe, 407 
“ Might and main,” 415 
Norfolk turkeys, 427 
Obituary verses, 291 
Porta del Popolo, 453 
Roman Breviary, 191 
Secret chambers, &c., 433 

Weather lore. See Folk-lore. 

Weather predictions, 65 

Wedding ring, Madeira, 136 

Wedgwood (H.) on Jolly, its etymology, 33 
Papyrus, its meaning and derivation, 24 
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Wedgwood (H.) on Sty, its etymology, 229 
Weisbecker (A.) on Indian brigade under Wellington, 
516 
Wellesley (Marquis), Latin elegy by, 332, 358, 373, 
397, 417, 438; his “ Primitie et Reliquia,” 482 
Welsh motto, 259, 378, 397 
Welsh query, 55, 277 
Welsh (C.) on St. Paul’s Churchyard, 333 
Welshmen in Dorsetshire, 227 
Wensleydale, visit to, 121, 208 
Wentbridge, an old inn at, 28 
Wentworth (Lady Lucy), her parents and marriage, 
408 
West Coaster on “‘ So long,” 496 
West (Robert), friend of Gray, 27 
Weston (L.) on St. Mary’s, Dover, 427 
Westwood (T.) on Berkeley Square mystery, 417, 472 
Wexled, its meaning, 168, 197 
Weymouth, French workmen at, 85 
Whately (Abp.), “‘ Historic Certainties,” 74 
Wheatley (H. B.) on “ Babes in the Wood,” 110 
Place-names, English, 51 
Spelling, phonetic, 135 
Wheel, sexton’s, 237 
“ Whippiad, The,” a satirical poem, 245, 353, 454 
Whitaker (Rev. T. D.), his collection of MSS., 55 
White (G.) on “ By Jingo,” 157 
Goff (Wm.), the regicide, 451 
Hone (W.), his collections, 31 
Routously, its meaning, 398 
Whitechapel Mount, its locality, 309, 450 
Whitefield (Mrs. Elizabeth), her family, 288 
Whiteburst (E. C.) on Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 346 
Whitmarsh (J.) on funeral armour in churches, 218 
Ugborough Church, arms in, 205 
Whitmore-Jones family of Chastletun, 48, 113, 370, 
397 
Whittling, its meaning, 78 ; etymology, 78, 192, 491 
Whom for Who, 183, 290 
Whyte (D.) on a “ Life”’ of Cromwell, 108 
“ Latinorum regnum,” 201 
Widow, her signature, 194 
Wife won at cards, 223 
Wilberforce (William), his death, 86, 109, 138 
Wilkinson (H. E.) on parallel epitaphs, 126 
William of Tyre, his “ History of the Crusades,” 41 
William IIT. at Torbay, 427 
Williams family of London, 368 
Williams (A.) on Thomas Bell, 491 
Book-plates, 272 
“ Eviad, The,” 185 
Richard III., 145 
Williams (Roger), the Puritan, 368 
Williams (T. H.), artist, 85, 172, 337 
Willoughby family of Portsmouth, 267 
Willoughby (Mary), her bequest to Tilsworth, 326, 
377 


Wilson family of Danby-Wiske, 308 

Wilson (C. E.) on Giaour, its etymology, 252 

Wilson (J.) on Asquint, 135 

Wilson (Rev. Wm.), his biography, 248 

Wilton House, its literary associations, 302 

Winchester College, post-prandial grace at, 165 

Winkle (Rip van), or Little Bo-peep, 245; 
Winkel, 344 


Witchcraft in 1880, 145; in Wales, 426 
Withal’s “Short English-Latin Dictionary,” 118, 
396 ‘ 
Witty (John), author, 1705-34, 148 
Woman's tongue, 196, 337, 457 
Woodbine, its destructive growth, 196 
Woodward (J.) on colonial arms, 104 
Funeral armour in churches, 477 
Lime trees, 357 
Monetary convention, 246 
Nuremberg, stained glass at, 267 
Shannon and Chesapeake, 325 
Titles in Italy, 128 « 
Woolley (R.) on Teller or Tillar, 136 
Woolrych (H. F.) on Abner’s retort to Ish-bosheth, 
171 


Anthony, its pronunciation, 453 
Corinthians }. ii. 9, 377 
Isaiah xvii. 6-9, 237 
** Might and main,” 215 
Psalm Ixxv. 6 and Rom. xii. 11, 202 
“ Read and run,” 152 
Seascape=Sea view, 292 
Worcestershire church custom, 99 
Word-coining, 309, 374, 417 
Words, local, 138, 318 ; reduplicated, 163 ; 
215 
Worley (C.) on Monwood Lea, 68 
Wrap: Wrapper, their pronunciation, 196, 477 
Wright (Capt.), prisoner in Paris circa 1800, 288, 
517 
Wrotb-silver, 386 
Wycliffe (John), his ‘‘ De Christo,” 121 
Wyemington or Wylmington, co. Kent, 28 
Wylie (C.) on the Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells, 53 
Punsters and pickpockets, 451 
Wylie (E. D.) on an Indian brigade, 205, 496 


misus sd, 


X. on “ Loathe to departe,” 115 
Pagans, existing, 469 


Yaffingale, garnet-headed, 309, 473, 523 
Yew, superstition relating to, 184 

Yew trees encircling churchyards, 257 
York, arms of the see, 448 

York bell-founders, modern, 448 

York Minster, a revival at, 305, 338, 419 
York (Edw., Duke of), his death in 1767, 
Yorkshire church bells, 224 

Yorkshire Folk-lore, 165 

Yorkshire names in the fourteenth century, 342 
Yorkshire proverb, 347, 377 


34) 


Z. (C. I. M.) on book-plates, 302 

Z. (X. Y.) on bells rung after an inquest, 317 
Jewsbury (Miss), her works, 165 
Pedigrees, unindexed, 146 

Z. (Z.) on the pronunciation of Caviare, 154 





| Zacovin=Satin or fine silk, 513 

| Zanoni on Roman Catholic Irish registers, 136 
O’Neill (Daniel), 48 

| O’Neills, O’Byrnes, and Maguires, 207 

| Zirian, not Sirian, 26 


recte | Zodiac, things evil symbolized by its signs, 6 


Zulu pillows, 17 





